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SIR JOHN GILBERT, A.R.A. 





LTHOUGH an entirely untaught artist, Sir John 
Gilbert has raised himself to one of the highest 
places in his profession. He has done so through the 
dedication to the labours of the studio of nearly forty 
years of assiduous industry. His vigorous and facile 
hand has shewn from the first a ready mastery of the 
appliances of the pictorial art in its three principal 
departments. As an oil painter, as a water colourist, 
and as a draughtsman upon wood, he has acquired 
equal celebrity. Whether painting, almost slapdash, 
on canvas or on cardboard, or pencilling rapidly upon 
the wood block, he has evidenced throughout a cun- 
ning of hand, and a fruitfulness of imagination that, 
when regarded in the aggregate, are little tess than 
marvellous. The wood-blocks he has drawn during 
the last two-score years might readily pave a baronial 
hall of ample dimensions, hung about with the more 
highly elaborated works of art that, within the same 
period, have passed from his easel to the walls of our 
chief picture-galleries. In an age of illustrated books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, he has surpassed the 
most prolific and industrious of his contemporaries as 
a book-illustrator, as a serial embellisher, a8 an artist- 
journalist. In his higher capacity as a wielder of the 
brush, he has, for seven and thirty years together, been 
a contributor to the Royal Academy, to thé British 
Institution, to the Suffolk Street Gallery, and to the 
Water Colour Exhibitions. At the ppiht of his pencil 
he has won his knighthood; Havi ae elected 
twenty-one years ago, that is, i 1852 Ssociate of 
the Society of Painters in Water ¢ urs, he was 
created a member, in the followifig vemonth, and, 
as recently as in 1871, was unanimously chosen by the 
Council as its President. Jt Wa8 Shortly after this 
that he received the honout he had long merited of the 
knightly accolade. Almost as by an r-thought, he 
was, a little later on, entélled A-R.A.; it. being now 
simply a question of time when hé shall be invésted 
with the blue ribbon of @ft, having his Works theneé: 
forth stamped with the ies tt of all in his pros 
fession as a Royal Acade — et the artist who 
has aimed thus high, who has Won his Way with a 
calm and almost careless easé to the loftiest rank 
among the painters of our generation; has not dis- 
dained for years upon years, as We have paid, for nearly 
forty years together, in fact, sineé he-firét started in 
the race of life as a mere stripling=he has fot dis- 
dained to apply his swift and often consummate skill 
asa limner to the adornment of the cheapest pétiodicals 
and the humblest specimens of popular literature, 

We have heard it related of him, and we believe with 
the most perfect accuracy, that often it has happened, in 
the midst of his multifarious work, that the printer’s, 
or rather the wood-engraver’s boy has called upon him 
ir. his atélier for his usual weekly wood-block for the 
front page of the penny London Fournal, when, through 
the artist’s preoccupations, not a line or dot of it has 
been in readiness, when the subject had for the 
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Sending out word for the messenger to wait awhile, 
Sir John Gilbert, laying aside his. brush and palette, 
has then freshly pointed a lead pene. Lighting his 
cigar, he has then selected his glossy cube of boxwood, 
and lounging across to a standing desk, has there 
lightly, swiftly, unerringly pencilled the required draw- 
ing—finishing it, rolling it up in paper, and sending it 
out to the urchin, who was in attendance in the ante. 
room, long before the cigar was finished! And, 
though knocked off thus unpremeditatedly and with a 
sort of graceful abandon of negligence—what pencilling 
it has been throughout! Welcome to the eye though 
the familiar (interlaced) initials |.G. were—they were, 
to the more discerning, altogether superfluous. There 
was an unmistakeable sign manual in the most casual 
flourishes of the shading-off (vignette fashion) in the 
margin of these hastily sketched woodcut embel- 
lishments. Whether J. G. were there discernible or 
not, one knew perfectly well upon the instant that 
from the hand of John Gilbert, and from no other, had 
emanated those comely matrons, those stalwart men, 
those chubby children, those well-groomed horses, 
those frolicsome dogs, those familiar street scenes and 
charming rural landscapes. What has been accom- 
plished thus by our artist as a draughtsman in the 
illustration week by week, month on month, year after 
year, of cheap books and cheaper periodicals, was to 
him but as the bubbles blown by a schoolboy in 
pastime, and floated off into the summer air. These 
efforts have been the mere effusions of his fancy in 
between whiles—thrown off by the artist in stray inter- 
vals of work, just as readily and with as little pre- 
meditation as another man might give to a chat witha 
friend, or to the scribbling of a page of familiar corte- 
spondence. 

John Gilbert was born in Kent, in the year 1817, at 
Blackheath. He was destined originally—as one born 
neither in the purple nor in fustian, but in the broad- 
cloth of the middle classes—for purely mercantile pur- 
suits, for the desk and the ledger, for the rigid rules of 
arithmetic and the subtle mysteries of “‘ tare and trett.” 
From a very early date, however, his predilection for 
art was so unmistakeably manifested that he was 

lowed to follow the bent of his own inclination. The 

i Was abatidonéd for the pencil—ink was discarded 


or pigtiéit; He sketched whatever attracted his 
attention, Nothifig in this way came to him amiss. 
His school, @8 the Yankee hyperbole has it, was as big 


as—all out of doots! Everything in turn about him, 
and around hit, Was his subject. Everybody he came 
across was unconseiously his sitter—or, as the cas¢ 
might be, his walker, kneeler, runner! Whatever the 
mood, whatever the attitude he chanced to note, the 
form, the features, were drawn with rapid truth, an 
with an ever-increasing accuracy. From first to last, 
however, it was with John Gilbert as it had previously 
been with George Cruikshank—each artist was left 


entirely to his own devices, and therefore may 
regarded, in the fullest significance of the phrase, 4 
self-taught. Even in regard to the more mechanica 
or manipulative portion of the pictorial art, he receivé 
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but a very few lessons, and those chiefly in respect to 
colouring. His momentary tutor upon this occasion 
was the late George Lance, that high-priest of 
Pomona, who produced in such ripe and glowing 
abundance so many matchless reflections of the 
luscious products of the fruit-garden and the orchard. 
From the very outset of his artistic career Sir John 
Gilbert not only drew with the pencil but painted with 
equal readiness and, apparently, with equal satisfaction 
to himself, both in oil and water colour. His principal 
successes, it is only right to add, however, have been 
those gained by him in his capacity as a water- 
colourist. While yet an infant, according to law, he 
sent in to the Suffolk Street Gallery, from his studio 
at Blackheath, in 1836, a water-colour painting of 
some historical pretention, and a work illustrative of 
one of the most notable characters in Sir Walter 
Scott’s romance of “‘ The Monastery.” The fictitious 
form and countenance depicted were those of “‘ The 
Abbot Boniface.” The historical personages who 
were delineated were those who took part, either as 
principals or accessories, in ‘‘ The Arrest of Lord 
Hastings at the Council held by the Protector Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, at the Tower of London.” These 
were the earliest-known of his now long and splendid 
series of illustrations, here to historical, here to 
imaginative literature. At the Exhibition of the fol- 
lowing year, 1837, in the same Gallery, the youthful 
artist had on view another ambitious work portraying 
“The Coronation of Inez de Castro.” A twelvemonth 
later he showed himself to have been doubly in- 
dustrious, having sent in to the Royal Academy, then 
still domiciled at Somerset House, a Portrait in oil of 
that mysterious nonentity, ‘‘A Gentleman,” while to 
the Suffolk Street Gallery he contributed, during the 
Same season, a humorous illustration of one of the 
most comical incidents in “‘ Peregrine Pickle,”” meaning 
“Commodore Trunnion’s Courtship.” There were two 
paintings from the hand of John Gilbert at Suffolk 
Street in 1839, one of them delineating “‘ The Feast of 
Fools,” as described in Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
“The Abbot ”—the other a purely imaginary scene of his 
own contrivance, depicting an Inn-Yard in the Six- 
teenth Century when filled with ‘‘ Maskers and Mum- 
mers.” The following year’s Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, that of 1840, shewed that he had sent in 
from his atélier, at 27, Berners Street, a new Waverley 
picture, the first contribution of any real importance 
transmitted by him to the foremost art-gallery in 
England. It revealed to view, glowingly painted in 
oil, “ The Arrival of the Abbot Boniface at the Tower 
of Glendeary,” as described by Sir Walter in his tale 
of “The Monastery.” It was in this same year, 1840, 
that he began bringing out, in a folio form, “ Frag- 
ments towards the History of Stained Glass, and the 
Sister-Arts of the Middle Ages.” Part x duly made 
its appearance, but the work was never continued. 
During the next season, that of 1841, Mr. Gilbert had 
on view a double attestation of his skill, both as an oil 
Painter and as a water-colourist. In the latter 
Capacity he gave to the world his charming picture 


At the British Institution, he portrayed Sir John 
Falstaff wearing om his jovial head the branching 
antlers of the Buck, what time on the green swarth 
under Herne’s Oak in Windsor Forest the boys and 
girls of the Royal Borough were, at Sir Hugh Evans’ 
instigation, mimicing the elvish comrades of Robin 
Goodfellow. In 1842 he was again in force, both at 
the Royal Academy and at the British Institution. 
At the former he most whimsically portruyed ‘‘ Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza having their first interview 
with the Duke and Duchess.” His subject at the 
other Exhibition was just as happily selected from the 
fifth chapter of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” 

On Saturday, 14th May, 1842, there appeared the 
first number of the J/lustrated London News. To that 
inaugural number of a memorable enterprise John 
Gilbert’s bold and rapid pencil contributed very con- 
spicuously. And from that time forward he continued 
for many years together to supply its pages with draw- 
ings of every imaginable character. As a draughtsman 
of inexhaustible invention and untiring industry, he 
was not only prominent, but pre-eminent, among its 
band of artists. The proprietors looked to him even 
for title-pages to the volumes, in which the Muse of 
Painting, with brush in right hand and palette strung 
upon her left thumb, balanced the Muse of Literature 
upon the other side of the page, holding the pen and 
tablets. 

During the year last mentioned (1842) and its suc- 
cessor, our artist was issuing through the press his 
“Chronological Picture of English History from the 
Invasion by Julius Caesar to the reign of Queen 
Victoria,” in which his pencil found abundant oppor- 
tunities for the display of his facile powers in the deline- 
ation of the varying costumes and surroundings of the 
different generations peopling these islands during all 
those nineteen centuries. 

At the British Institution, in 1843, he produced his 
delightful picture of ‘‘ The Education of Gil Blas.” In 
1844, at the Royal Academy, he brought out his laughter- 
moving water-colour sketch of “‘ Don Quixote disputing 
with the Priest and the Barber the merits of the great 
knights errant of antiquity.” Another year, and in the 
same conspicuous arena, he displayed, in 1845, his 
illustration to the first scene of the third act of the 
second part of King Henry IV. The season for 1846 
at the Academy drew from his easel two works of more 
than ordinary merit, showing a distinct advancement 
in his powers and a further mastery over the resources 
of his art. One was Shakesperian, giving a pathetic 
sketch of Desdemona. The other was historical, 
revealing the inspection of the newly established 
schools of that potentate by the Emperor Charlemagne. 
At the British Institution he had on view in 1847 
“Celia’s Triumph,” from Ben Jonson, and a powerfully 
rendered picture of the Fronde Riots, according to the 
account of them given in the Vie de Louis Quatorze. 
There also, in 1848, he depicted, as a companion 
work to his tender painting (already mentioned) of 
Desdemona, two years previously in the Academy, an 
impressive and vigorous portraiture of “ Othello.” In 





of “Holbein painting the Portrait of Anne Boleyn.” 


curious contrast to this, he had hanging upon another 
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a picture that might have been regarded with com- 
plaisancy by Thomas Gainsborough. Anotherwhile, 
at the British Institution, John Gilbert had pendant 
there upon the line a masterly, humorous, and whim- 
sical delineation of ‘‘ Don Quixote giving advice to 
Sancho Panza upon entering on his Government.” He, 
now, at the 1849 Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
showed to the world, under a guise of serio-comic 
importance, such as Cervantes himself would have 
revelled in, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance and 
his fat little vulgar Squire, as they appeared, charac- 
teristically enough, after a repast al fresco—the Don 
tremendously awake, Sancho overwhelmingly asleep. 
To the British Institution, in 1849, Gilbert’s hand con- 
tributed two very noble pictures—the one tragic, the 
other pathetic—each illustrative of a memorable in- 
cident in the national annals—namely, the “ Murder 
of Thomas a Beckett”’ and the “‘ Disgrace of Cardinal 
Wolsey.” A kindred work of art was displayed by 
him later on upon the same walls in his impressive 
rendering of the circumstances attendant upon the 
“Death of Cardinal Beaufort.” The season of 1850 
revealed the artistic powers of John Gilbert to the 
greatest advantage, under three very different aspects, 
as an exhibitor once more at the British Institution. 
In a composition of extraordinary variety and elabo- 
ration, tragic, comic, pathetic, grotesque, he paid his 
tribute to the genius of the Master Dramatist in a 
picture ingeniously showing a double stage, and which 
he comprehensively entitled “The Plays of Shakes- 
peare.” The power, dash, élan, ésprit of his pencil he 
strikingly displayed in his “‘ Troop of Dragoons,” while 
the splendour of his colouring was made manifest in 
his delineation of ‘‘ Aladdin’s Present to the Sultan.” 
His growing consciousness of his own capacity was, 
during the following year, 1851, yet more clearly indi- 
cated at the Royal Academy by his daring portrayal of 
“The Destruction of Job’s Flock.” A twelvemonth 
afterwards, at the British Institution, he descended 
from those scriptural heights to reveal anew, and with 
greater success than ever, his capabilities as a limner 
of his own epoch and his vigorous handling of all the 
arts of historical composition. In one of these remark- 
able pictures he showed with an air of resplendent 
animation the “‘ Charge of Prince Rupert’s Cavalry at 
the Battle of Naseby.” In the other he depicted with 
wonderful verisimilitude ‘‘ Her Majesty the Queen 
holding a Drawing Room at St. James’ Palace.” A 
year afterwards, in 1853, he produced his ‘‘ Spanish 
Landscape and Figures,” at the British Institution. 
Beyond this, in 1854, John Gilbert contributed to that 
now vanished gallery in Pall Mall West (where Shakes- 
peare’s sculptured effigy was, in a half-recumbent 
attitude, perpetually threatening to slip from the middle 
of the facade on to the pavement) one of the drollest 
pictures that has passed from his easel—‘‘ Sancho 
Panza informing his wife of his coming dignity and of 
his intention to make his daughter a Countess!” 
Three years afterwards, having meanwhile removed to 
Wilmington, near Dartford, in Kent, he gave fresh 
evidence at the British Institution in 1857 upon one 








“The Village School,” and upon the other,’of his 
Wouverman-like delight when portraying, through a 
very Storm of horse and warriors, the terror and glory 
of battle—namely, in his noble picture of “‘ A Regiment 
of Royalist Cavalry at Edgehill.” A twelvemonth 
later in the same gallery he displayed his charming 
realisation of an incident related in the life of David 
Teniers, where the biographer tells us that Teniers at 
fifteen years of age was one day painting in his father’s 
studio, when Sir Peter Paul Rubens, to the momentary 
fluttering of the boy’s spirits, but soon enough after- 
wards, to his infinite delight, entered unexpectedly, 
and, after looking for an instant upon the young 
student’s half-finished picture, took the brush from his 
hand, and—talking and painting in the same breath— 
gave him for an hour together a lesson in his art that 
he ever after remembered with exultation. Among the 
notable pictures at the British Institution during the 
next season, that of 1858, was Gilbert’s highly comic 
version of the second scene of the third act of the 
second part of Henry IV., where “Sir John Falstaff 
examines the half-dozen of ‘sufficient men’ provided 
for him by Robert Shallow, Esquire,” a painting for 
which the artist at once received five hundred guineas. 
Who does not bear in delighted recollection that 
gathering of scarecrows? Simon Shadow—quoth 
Falstaff, ‘“‘ Ay Marry, let me have him to sit under: 
he’s like to be a cold soldier.” Thomas Wart—‘‘a 
very ragged wart.” Francis Feeble—the woman’s 
tailor, “‘ valiant as the wrathful dove or most magnani- 
mous mouse.” Peter Bull-calf, of the Green—“ Trust 
me, a likely fellow! Come prick me Bull-calf till he 
roar again.” Ralph Mouldy—‘ Is thy name Mouldy? 
’Tis the more time thou wert used.” Looking at them 
as they were pencilled there by Gilbert, one could 
understand the better the twinkle of the eye with which 
Sir John Falstaff at the close of his inspection of them 
remarked, with a chuckle, ‘‘ These fellows will do well, 
Master Shallow.” A twelvemonth later and our artist 
sent in from his studio at Dartford Heath three 
eminently characteristic contributions of his to the 
British institution. One was a limning of an old 
friend of whom he never seemed to tire of being the 
portrait painter, to wit, ‘‘Sancho Panza.” Another 
was a new Shakespearian picture—a version namely of 
a passage in thefirst scene of the fourth act of the Taming 
of the Shrew. ‘The last, and in many respects the best, 
however, and certainly in many ways the most charac- 
teristic, was his clattering, helter-skelter view of ‘‘ The 
King’s Artillery at Marston Moor.” Another year, 
1861, brought to the British Institution from his hand 
‘The studio of Rembrandt”; and to the exhibition there 
of the following season, that of 1862, his portrayal of 
the interview (see the first scene of the first act of 
Henry VIII.) between “ Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke 
of Buckingham.” At the Royal Academy in the very 
next year, 1863, he had his masterly view of “An 
Army on the March—the Rear Guard with the 
Baggage-wagons.” Another representation of his 
favourite, ‘‘ Rembrandt,” was in 1867 sent in by him 
to the Academy. Season after season, besides all this, 
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Sir John Gilbert, in addition to the works thus lavished 
upon the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, of the 
Suffolk Street Gallery and of the British Institution, 
has been, for twenty years and upwards, without inter- 
mission, squandering the very flower and pick of his 
water-colour drawings upon the distinguished Society 
of which, as we have seen, he has, since 1852, been an 
Associate, since 1853 a Member, and since 1871 the 
President. A mere catalogue of these pictures hung 
by him upon the walls of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, would occupy more space than we 
could possibly spare for the enumeration. To discri- 
minate among them and to analyse their distinctive 
merits and demerits with anything like perspicuity 
might readily fill a volume. Happily, however, neither 
the list nor the analysis could be regarded as in any 
respect otherwise than superfluous. No pictures are 
more familiar to Londoners who are really water-colour 
connoisseurs than those which have thus passed before 
their ken in radiant procession from the easel of Sir 
John Gilbert. Entering any gallery during this last 
quarter of a century there has upon no occasion been 
needed any preliminary glance at the printed Catalogue 
in order to enable us to identify which and which 
might be the Gilberts. If it were but a Trumpeter of the 
Days of the Commonwealth, arrayed in his buff jerkin 
and wearing his steel morion, you knew upon the 
instant by whose vigorous pencil he had been outlined, 
by whose glowing brush he had been coloured. Still 
more patent to recognition, if possible, were all the 
artist’s more highly elaborated compositions. There the 
master hand was altogether unmistakeable. Whether 
the scene depicted was one selected from history or 
from fiction, from Cervantes or from Shakespeare, who 
could fail to recognise in it the welcome manner of the 
one limner of our day to whom it has always appeared 
to be a matter of absolute indifference whether the 
medium for the display of his powers were the box- 
block of the wood draughtsman, the canvas of the oil 
painter, or the drawing-board of the water-colourist. 
Altogether apart from the galleries to which he has 
been so largely a contributor, Sir John Gilbert has 
during the whole of this protracted period, during 
twenty, thirty, nearly forty years together—in truth, 
since the time when he was yet a stripling—been, with 
unflagging and unfaltering industry, pursuing in the 
mere intervals of what in regard to another man might 
have been counted as among his periods of leisure, his 
wholly different and immensely laborious career as a 
book-illustrator. ‘The drawings he has thus produced, 
large and small, initial letters and vignettes as well as 
double-paged quartos and folio frontispieces, are beyond 
the possibility of any—even (unless he has kept a won- 
derfully accurate Diary himself) we should say of his 
own—enumeration. Never, in the shape of wood-blocks, 
has there been bolder or more beautiful pencilling than 
that which he has given, most ungrudgingly and with 
a thoroughly artistic hand, to the British Workman in 
ts full-paged engravings. Allusion has already been 
made to the illustrations upon a lesser scale, but very 
often of quite equal excellence, that have been supplied 
y his untiring pencil to the lowliest of the cheap 








periodicals, those, the circulation of which is, for 
the most part, in the by-ways of our great cities, 
down through the area-railings into the kitchens, up into 
the garret of the poor sempstress, or to the sky- 
parlour of your ingrained Bohemian. Water colour 
drawings for the boudoirs of Mayfair and Belgravia, 
woodcuts for the London Fournal or for the British 
Workman, oil paintings for the squire’s country 
mansion, tinted pictures for the cottage of the peasant 
—how many of these, we wonder, have passed, have 
streamed, have flooded from the hand of Sir John 
Gilbert during an interval that has numbered up now 
from thirty to forty years, since the camel’s hair brush 
and the lead pencil first began to be wielded by him in 
ready alternation. Twenty years ago, in his character 
as a book illustrator, as one of our modern historical 
illuminators, he was, in 1853, delineating the moving, 
heroic, pathetic, and, at last, tragic incidents in the 
career of ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” Within that same year he 
was, with his fluent pencil, embellishing the poetical 
works of Alexander Pope, the Satiric Wasp, the 
English Horace, of Twickenham. Besides Pope's, 
how many others of our poets’ imaginings has he not 
in like manner adorned with his always, more or less, 
sympathetic, and often exquisite pencillings! He has 
thus beautified in succession the pages of Oliver 
Goldsmith, of Tobias Smollett, of Samuel Johnson, 
of William Shenstone, of Robert Burns, of Walter 
Scott, of Thomas Campbell, of William Wordsworth, 
of John Milton, of William Shakespeare. The 
last-mentioned coming to us from him in _ his 
capacity as a book illustrator, as a national artist, 
as a Shakespearian draughtsman, is incomparably, 
or incontestably his opus magnum. Appearing 
originally in a periodical form, it occupied three 
years—from 1858 to 1860—in its piecemeal pub- 
lication. As exemplars of his skill as a draughtsman 
upon wood, the three noble volumes, in which that 
edition, edited by Staunton and published by Routledge, 
is comprised, beyond any question includes within it 
in this way his undoubted masterpieces. Several of 
the introductory full-page embellishments are, of their 
kind, inimitable. The more purely imaginative, and 
often fantastic, scenes, such, let us say, as those 
scattered through the Tempest, or the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the fays and elves and goblins are dis- 
porting themselves, where Bottom wears the ass’ head, 
and Ariel lures the monster Caliban into the morass, 
are full of a wonderfully eltrich suggestiveness. Then, 
again, the tragic passion of Lear, the classic grandeur 
of Julius Czsuar, the caustic irony of Timon of Athens, 
the Plautus-like whimsicality of the Comedy of Errors, 
the bewitching tenderness of Romeo and Juliet, each 
in turn seems to be equally acceptable as a theme for 
the ready pencil brought by Gilbert to the adornment 
of the text of the Master-Dramatist. The august beauty 
of Hamlet, the terrible atrocities of Titus Andronicus, 
the torrid fury of the loves and jealousies and hatreds 
of Othello, the ruthless ambition of Macbeth, the un- 
surpassable humour of Comic Paragons like Falstaff, 
Dogberry, Christopher Sly, Touchstone, and of how 
many more of the fools of Shakespeare, one_ after 
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another, appears to be equally suggestive to the respon- 
sive fancy of the artist of something that, upon the 
instant, almost might be deemed his distinct speciality. 
A grand procession of chivalric forms, clad many of 
them, both horse and rider (like the Ghost in Hamlet) 
‘in complete steel,” is unfolded to view as we turn 
over the historical dramas, Henry IV., Henry V., 
Henry VI. So is it with Sir John Gilbert all through 
the work—from first to last, at every turn (of the leaf) 
he seems to be put upon his mettle, and very seldom, 
indeed, does it happen that he is not equal to the 
occasion. If Shakespeare might be accepted for him 
(and might not that theme for anyone ?) as the crucial 
test, he has passed it, upon the whole, triumphantly. 
To all appearance, however, in one sense, it scarcely 
matters to him (any more than it apparently does toa 
contemporary artist, of a very different temperament 
indeed, namely, M. Gustave Doré) what may be the 
subject allotted to him for illustration, whether great or 
small, sublime or ridiculous. He is, seemingly, prepared 
at any moment to take the one step that divides the 
two extremes from each other, according to the familiar 
mot of Napoleon. So far as anyone can see, his pencil 
realises to us with about equal zest Thomas Miller’s 
‘‘English Country Life” and William Carleton’s 
‘*Traits of the Irish Peasantry.” It matters nothing 
to him, so far asthe pictorial result can show, whether 
he is called upon to embellish Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress or Fox’ Martyrology. He takes his cedar pencil 
in hand, and we are following, thanks to him, just as 
readily, in succession, as the chance may have fallen to 
his lot, now the condemned on their passage to the 
faggots of Smithfield, now the unfaltering footsteps of 
Christian as he goes on his way, singing canticles in 
his heart, even near the Slough of Despond, even hard 
by the Cave of Giant Despair, nay, even on the awful 
borderland of the Valley of the Shadow, as he advances 
with his staff in his hand and his wallet on his shoulders, 
among all the chequered ordeals of his momentous 
Pilgrimage. Nothing, again, is there so matter of fact 
or so elementary but Sir _s Gilbert's artistic hand 
has similarly adorned in his capacity as a draughts- 
man gifted with powers of wonderful adabtability. 
Guy’s “British Spelling Book,” the Boy’s “ Picture 
Reading Book,” the Child’s “ Picture Scrap Book,” 
Routledge’s * Album for Children,” Warne’s ‘ Ever- 
lasting Victoria Primer,” the “‘ Young Lady’s Picture 
Reading Book,” the ‘“* Picture Story Book of London,” 
Aunt Berne’s “ Picture Book,” the Boy’s ‘‘ Book of 
Ballads,” and other works of a kindred character, 
designed, as their very titles indicate, exclusively for 
the rising generation, have at different times been filled 
from cover to cover with wood-cuts galore touched off 
by the flying pencil of Sir John Gilbert. Now, in 1864, 
he did his part as the artist in “‘ The Months, IIlus- 
trated by Pen and Pencil;” now, in the very next 
year, 1865, he embellished in like manner the “‘ Songs 
of the Seasons.” In 1866 he adorned with prettily 
coloured engravings ‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare.” In 1867, uncoloured, but just as prettily, he 
did the like by the ‘‘ Thousand and One Gems of Eng- 
lish Poetry.” Biblical works he has repeatedly and 





lavishly illustrated, as, for example, by interspersing 
the text of ‘The Book of Job” with fifty quarto 
engravings. Another quarto volume was subsequently 
published by him, in which the ‘ Proverbs” were 
pictorially represented through a series of historical 
parallels. Two among the most interesting works 
included in Bohn’s Illustrated Library were embellished 
by his hand—these being ‘‘ The Settlers in Canada” 
and “‘ The Mission, or Scenes in Africa,” by Captain 
Marryatt. Ballad literature, too, has had its fascination 
for Sir John Gilbert. Instance, in 1860, his “‘ Boy's 
Book of Ballads,” and, in 1870, his equally sympathetic 
drawings in the ‘‘ Book of Brave Old Ballads.” The 
salt water, moreover, has had its lure for him, and it 


has always proved a lure to which he has readily _ 


succumbed. One while in this congenial mood he 
has illustrated W. H. G. Kingston’s “True Blue,” 
and another has performed the same good service 
by W. H. D. Adams’ “Neptune’s Heroes, or the 
Sea Kings of England.” Fifteen years ago, in 
1858, he brought out “The Royal Alphabet of 
Kings.” A dozen years back, in 1861, he illustrated 
Dalton’s ‘‘ Cortes and Pizarro.” Ten years have but 
just elapsed since, in 1863, he embellished, with a 
number of dainty woodcuts, G. P. R. James’ “‘ Last of 
the Fairies.” Through his drawings of the “ Drunk- 
ard’s Death,” he has done for the cause of Temperance 
what Cruikshank had previously done with redoubled 
power, through “The Bottle,” and its sequel, ‘‘ The 
Drunkard’s Children.” The Poetical Works of Profes- 
sor Longfellow, the songs of Charles Mackay, and the 
poems of Eliza Cook, have, one after another, been 
adorned by his swiftly, and often gracefully, pencilled 
embellishments. In the illustration of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s splendid romance of ‘‘ Rookwood,” he has not 
shrunk from measuring his HB. with the etching 
needle of George Cruikshank. Other tales, such, for 
instance, as “The Flitch of Bacon,” by the same 
novelist, he has similarly adorned, without the neces- 
sity of provoking any such invidious comparison. 
** Peace and War” he powerfully contrasted in 1852, 
in his higher capacity as a painter of eminence, and 
not in his less pretentious one, simply as a book-illus- 
trator or wood-draughtsman. Through a series of 
picturesque engravings published, if we remember 
rightly, in 1849, in the People’s Fournal, he presented 
to the view of the very classes from which our army is 
recruited the joys and sorrows, the dangers and the 
glories of a Soldier’s Life. How thoroughly well he 
earned his knighthood we have here shown, though, to 
the majority of our readers, the fact that it was so 
must have been perfectly well-known beforehand. For 
has not Sir John Gilbert, within the familiar know- 
ledge of the whole English public, been labouring man- 
fully for thirty, for nearly forty, years together, for 
the entertainment of the people, in their picture 
galleries, their books, and their newspapers? Has he 
not, while amusing, while feasting the eyes of the 
humblest readers in the land, been, unconsciously to 
themselves, purifying and elevating their tastes, iM 
regard to the pictorial art, through the homely but 
powerful medium of the cheapest of cheap periodicals ? 
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Besides being an Associate of the Royal Academy 
and President of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Sir John Gilbert is an honorary member both 
of the Society of Artists of Belgium and of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours of that kingdom. 
It should here also be mentioned that he is the 
Honorary President, as well, of the Liverpool Society 
of Water-Colour Painters. Altogether, both at home 
and abroad, he bears off his colours well—in the esti- 
mation of his contemporaries, that is, no less than 
upon his palette, his canvas, and his drawing-board. 
That his artistic powers are yet in their meridian he 
has signally demonstrated within the recognition of us 
all in this present exhibition of the Royal Academy, on 
the one hand by his brilliant historical picture of ‘* The 
First Prince of Wales,” and upon the other, yet more 
effectively, by his animated portrayal of the clang and 
clash of the strife in the very crisis of the Battle of 
Naseby. In the latter, the spectacle he has delineated 
isthe one so powerfully described by the pen of Carlyle. 
How, on the 14th June, 1645, on that high moor 
ground, in the very centre of England, King Charles, 
fighting his last battle, ‘‘ dashed fiercely against the 
new model army, which he had despised till then, and 
saw himself shivered utterly to ruin thereby!” How 
Prince Rupert, on returning from his plunder and 
finding the King’s infantry a wreck, prepared to charge 
again with the rallied cavalry—‘ but the cavalry, too, 
when it came to the point, ‘ broke all asunder,’ never 
to reassemble more.” Such is the last historic scene 
depicted by Sir John Gilbert ; and it is so depicted that 
you would say at once it is from the hand of a true 
knight and a true artist, and one who is at heart also 
athorough Englishman. 
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POPULAR PREACHING. 








F we could imagine an intelligent stranger from, 
say, the Moon, paying us a first visit, we should 
probably find few things in our social state more likely 
to surprise him than the system called pulpit oratory. 
That in some of the most highly civilised countries of 
the most highly civilised age of the world sermons in 
their bare simplicity should survive is sufficiently 
curious. The missionary goes out among savages, 
he lifts up his testimony, he persuades them, he puts 
forth the most alluring pictures in words which his 
religion will permit, he uses all the arguments likely 
to reach the low level of his audience, and, possibly, 
he produces an effect. In a slightly more advanced 
case, the monk traverses his platform while the 
devotees crowd about his feet, he describes the suffer- 
ings of the Saints, their blood and their wounds, their 
patience and their courage, their death and apotheosis, 
and the ignorant peasant is thrilled to the heart and 
Toused to the highest pitch of fanatical enthusiasm. 
t, to go a step higher, on some Scotch or Irish 
Mountain side, the revivalist ‘“‘ranter” holds forth 
Pethaps for hours, repeating the same words, insisting 
°n the same doctrines, showing the same terrors, till 








the women and the weak among his hearers fall into 
hysterics and the revival spreads rapidly. In all these 
cases preaching has a reason for existence. It is the 
only instrument by which to attain the end desired— 
the only sword to pierce the heari. And as long as 
there remain in the world multitudes who can neither 
read nor write with ease, who have few sympathies 
except with the broadest and coarsest phases of emo- 
tion, who can only be reached through a pachyderma- 
tous exterior by repetitions and insistance, so long must 
eloquent preaching be a power in the world. 

We had almost added, “‘and no longer.” It seems 
to follow that when men can read and write for them- 
selves; that when worship, not edification, is the chief 
acknowledged use of the Church in a highly cultivated 
age; when, moreover, little or nothing new remains to 
be said on the subject, and when it is found that, as a 
rule, real eloquence, in the prime sense, is extinct, 
or is not appreciated as it used to be, even where in any 
degree it survives, men preferring to form their opinions 
calmly and not while subject to momentary excite- 
ment, preaching as a power, or even as an attraction 
by which large audiences can be drawn together, must 
have ceased to live. As a matter of fact, however, 
preaching was never more alive among us than it is at 
present, congregations were never more easily assem- 
bled, and, although nothing can be more various in its 
aspects than the modern sermon, and nothing can be 
more antecedently improbable than that the majority 
of the preachers who hebdomadally hold forth in 
London, should be able to interest or impress a single 
person, there can be no kind of doubt that numbers of 
persons are impressed and influenced; and, what is 
still more strange, they do not belong only to the lower 
or lowest classes, but to the highest, many of the 
churches counting among their most regular attendants 
people of every intellectual and social rank, from prime 
ministers and princes downwards. The story that 
during one of the most eloquent appeals of a fashion- 
able preacher in a west-end chapel the sexton was 
heard to whisper to his neighbour, “ There are six 
hearls in church,” is probably true of many other places 
of worship. There can be no question that people of 
culture, and even of talent, are able to find preachers 
to whom they can listen with little fatigue. 

If we go the round of the London popular preachers 
of the present day we find an infinite variety of manner 
as well us of matter, but we also find what at first sight 
is surprising, that the readiest of speakers are not the 
most popular. If we take the list of preachers an- 
nounced every season for the Sunday Evenings at 
Westminster Abbey, we see the names of but few 
extempore speakers, and those not the most popular, 
Sunday after Sunday at the Abbey, a small, slight man 
with a monotonous and at times almost inaudible voice, 
who keeps his eyes fixed upon the paper before him, 
and reads with a regularly recurrent cadence, with 
little emphasis and no expression, is able to fill the 
length and breadth of the choir and transepts with a 
crowd of hushed and reverent hearers. It is not easy, 
nay it is impossible, to ‘give the reason: the fact 
remains. At St. Paul’s, where there is a service under 
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the Dome, as many go to see the great sight as to hear 
the great sermon, and we confess that to listen to a 
single human voice, however powerful, coming from 
that great distance, from an almost invisible speaker, 
is after a time a strain upon the faculties which we 
cannot enjoy. But there are some who enjoy it, and 
can come Sunday after Sunday and endure the press 
and the waiting, and then listen with the utmost 
stretch of attention while the trumpet-like voice, slowly, 
syllable by syllable, gives out the well-chosen words, 
one by one, till a sentence is formed, and then the 
sentences till a paragraph is made up and the hearer is 
in possession of a complete thought. 

But properly to study pulpit eloquence among us, it 
is needful to visit the smaller churches and the pro- 
prietary chapels. A few types occur tous. Thus at 
one of the places where what is termed a high ritual is 
the rule, the sermon usually consists of something 
more on the traditional model. A priest goes up 
quickly into a low pulpit, sometimes almost—platform. 
There is little ceremony, the dissenting form is care- 
fully avoided, even a collect is omitted. The preacher 
gives out a text, or part of one, he repeats a few sen- 
tences as if he had learnt them by heart, he gradually 
warms and speaks with more ease, perhaps, but not 
quite in such well-formed sentences, and at length he 
closes a period with a repetition of the text. By this 
time he is able to go on easily, the divisions follow each 
other rapidly, always marked by the same recurrent 
sentence, and suddenly, just when the interest of the 
audience may be supposed to have reached its highest, 
he stops, turns toward the altar, repeats an ascription 
in a hurried voice, and descends from the pulpit. 

At another place a very different method is pursued. 
The sermon is the great feature of the day’s services, 
and it is made to look like it. While a hymn is being 
sung a clergyman walks slowly down the aisle, perhaps 
leaving the congregation altogether without any 
minister in the church, and disappears in the vestry, 
from which he emerges some minutes later in a diflerent 
dress, for this again is, antecedently, one of the curi- 
osities of popular preaching. The ritualists do not 
change their costume during an ordinary service and 
sermon, while among those most bitterly opposed to 
anything like a ceremonial observance it is indispen- 
sable to make one, if not two, complete changes, even 
though, to effect them, the church must be left in 
charge, perhaps, of the verger, perhaps of a member of 
the choir, who receives the alms and deposits them on 
the Communion Table. The clergyman returning, 
mounts into a very high pulpit, furnished with a large 
red velvet cushion, and, after a collect, gives out his 
text and reads his sermon with few graces of delivery, 
and in a loud if not very audible voice. His sentences 
are well rounded, but he drops his voice at the end of 
each, and occasionally, when something occurs to his 
mind and is spoken extempore, the difference between 
the words carefully elaborated beforehand and the new 
sentences is painfully apparent. He preaches for 
nearly an hour, and is listened to with breathless atten- 
tion; the church is crowded, some even standing out- 
side the open windows, and when at length he ceases, 





after a ten minutes’ passage of a more stirring kind 
than the beginning of the sermon, the impression left 
on the mind, if rather vague, is on the whole of an 
elevating character. You feel that you have been 
listening to an earnest man, to a man who takesa lofty 
view of the destinies of the human race; and though 
you think so elaborate a composition should be read in 
the study and at leisure instead of being rehearsed 
aloud in a crowded and overheated chapel, yet you can 
understand the influence of the personal element in 
popular preaching. This is, perhaps, the most intel- 
lectual and for its size the most aristocratic church in 
London; here, if anywhere, the six earls worship; and 
here, in accordance with our theory, we find the 
preaching to partake less of the oratorical and more of 
the lecture form. In the afternoon the lecture pre- 
dominates. 

One of the Royal chapels also deserves a notice in 
this paper. It is somewhat remote from the fashion- 
able centres, but boasts of a congregation sufficiently 
distinguished, and from the quasi royalty of its atmo- 
sphere it is popular with the bourgeoisie of the quarter 
in which it stands. But it is not only curiosity, nor is 
it the influence of historical association which draws 
so large a crowd to its portals each Sunday. The 
service is of an ornate character, the choir of boys 
habited as acolytes, the beauty of the stained glass and 
the painted roof, the ancient hour-glass in the pulpit, 
all these form temporary attractions; but no one goes 
out before the sermon, though many have to stand 
during the whole of the proceedings, and it is evident 
to a stranger that there is a strong interest in the 
sermon about to be delivered, or, perhaps, in the 
preacher who is to deliver it. He is not a man of 
soaring intellect; he takes no strong views of life or 
death; he preaches so quietly, that it is a question 
undecided whether he reads or speaks extempore. His 
sermon deals with all the current topics of the day; 
it is full of quotations from the great writers of the 
past; it is brightly illuminated with similes, and, on 
the whole, is of a most pleasing, if not very startling 
character. The preacher breaks off suddenly, perhaps 
promising a second discourse on the same subject, and 
the service is brought to a close with an offertory 
hymn, and a procession to the vestry. 

We might, if our space permitted, visit many other 
“Popular Preachers.” There is the Evangelical, the 
Broad Church, the Calvinist, the high and dry type. 
But we must pause. Enough has been said to show 
that of all the complex phenomena which present 
themselves in our modern city life there is none more 
strange and anomalous, antecedently, than popular 
preaching as it exists at present. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 








[Seconp NotIce.] 

In Gallery IV. there are, perhaps, more pictures of some 
considerable merit than in any other. Foremost among 
these is Mr. Calthrop’s ‘ La levée de Monseigneur,” @ little 
king, perhaps Louis XV., represented as about thirteen 
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years of age, rising from a great four-post bed of state, 
such as one sees at Knole or Hardwick, and surrounded by 
his gentlemen, one of whom, kneeling in front, presents his 
youthful majesty’s shoes. The boy, meanwhile, is wholly 
engrossed with a toy cannon and some wooden soldiers. 
In the background a grave cardinal enters to say prayers. 
The tapestry on the wall, the magnificent carpet, the bed 
itself, all are painted with the utmost accuracy and care, 
while the motive of the picture is not lost sight of in the 
details. On the whole, although this picture is hardly as 
important as those which Mr. Calthrop has contributed in 
former years, it is one of the few in the exhibition which 
show knowledge of the drawing, colour, composition, 
chronology, and other sciences which go to make up a 
great painter's qualifications, as well as the humour and 
spirit likely to render such powers popular. Mr. Marks’ 
“Ornithologist"" is another example of successful care. 
The old man on the ladder, in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, is not more correct in drawing and character 
than is each of the many stuffed birds which are heaped 
about him. The Latin name of every one of them might 
be appended to it. But, over and above this accuracy and 
care, Mr. Marks has put into his picture a precision and 
balance of composition, and a pleasant harmony of colour- 
ing, which place this among the first rank of the pictures 
of the year. Above it hangs one of the President's pale 
and flat portraits, and near it Mrs. Alma Tadema’s 
“Mamma’s Chair,”’ a pleasant picture. Mr. Story’s “ Love 
ina Maze” is at least funny, and Mr. R. Leslie's “‘ The 
Deal Men see us,” a shipwreck scene of rare power, is 
close by. Miss Thornycroft's ‘‘ Watching the Game” is 
on the same wall, and, in fact, this is one of the few 
corners in the Academy where one cares to linger. We 
have nothing to say in praise of Mr. Ward's “ Landing of 
Charles II.,’’ a weak and discordant sketch for one of the 
poorest of a poor series; and M. Dabufe, whose acquaint- 
ance with the religious disposition of the English people 
induces him to send us “‘ Thamar, sujet téré de la Bible,” 
excites only a smile. The “ Flag of Truce,” by Mr. Pettie, 
must not be missed, though much of the effect of a fine 
conception is marred by the streakiness of the execution. 
Mr. Cooke’s “ Steeple Rock” has qualities which place 
him very much above the general level of his brother 
academicians, and Mr. Horsley’s ‘‘ The other Name,” 
though hardly up to the mark either in design or colour, 
is not exactly bad—we had almost added, for an R.A.! 
This room contains the usual number of royal portraits, 
Mr. Weigall, in particular, emulating Sir Francis Grant 
himself in flatness and poverty, while he indulges in a key, 
or want of key, of colouring, all his own. 


But the Fifth Gallery is the best of the ten. Mr. 
Ansdell’s ‘‘Goatherd: Gibraltar” labours under the dis- 
advantage of being an inaccurate representation of the 
scene, as well as a hard and staring picture. But Miss 
Starr's “Imogen,” Mr. Linnell’s “Over the Heath,” Mr. 
Richmond's portrait of General Bentinck, Mr. Davis’ fine 
gtoup of cattle, “‘ Summer Afternoon,” Mr. Williams’ ‘A 
los Toros” (absurdly misprinted Foras in the catalogue), 
Mr. Riviere’s affecting “Argus,” where the noble old 
hound, having but just recognised his long-lost master, 
lies down and dies; Mr. Herbert’s splendid study for the 
head of King Lear, one of the few important works of the 
year: Mr. Gow’s “‘ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu introduced 
to the Kit Kat Club,” Mr. Neiiman’s “Critics,” Mr. 
lalscoelle’s “* Quack Doctor in Rome,” Mr. James’ wed- 
ding scene, ‘The Path of Roses,” and one of the most 








idea! and charming landscapes in the exhibition, Mr. 
Raven's “ The lesser light to rule the night,” in which the 
moonbeams compete with and overpower the blaze of a 
gorse fire; all these good pictures hang together, and 
possess among them more merit than is shown even by 
the Great Room itself where the Academicians have dis- 
played their own works. But how did “ The Branks,” by 
Mr. Emmerson find its way into such a company? We 
need not describe it further than to say that, at first sight, 
we mistook it for a favourable specimen from the palette 
of Mr. Hart. 

The chief feature of Gallery VI. is Mr. Poynter's 
‘‘Dragon of Wantley,”’ a very fine work, both in drawing 
and colour, of the same character as the ‘“‘ Andromeda” of 
last year, and intended, we understand, like it, for the 
decoration of a room. The composition is not quite so 
much spread and divided, probably the exigencies of the 
situation it is to occupy, did not require so much room in 
the middle of the picture; and, though the lady is by no 
means so fine a study as the nude figure of Andromeda, 
the Knight is more satisfactory, more real, more in earnest 
than was Perseus, while the scaly beast, with the bat-like 
wings on which the victor is standing, has a look of truth 
which, for a moment, makes us forget the fabulous charac- 
ter of the famous dragon that ate up towers and churches. 
Three small pictures—‘ The Siesta,” “‘ The Dinner,” and 
“The Wine,” by M. Alma-Tadema, are of remarkable 
excellence. The archeological knowledge displayed is 
what we are accustomed to in the works of this artist, 
while the drawing, colour, and composition are beyond 
praise. The pictures are, however, only of a certain kind 
of interest, and have not the importance of some of his 
previous works, nor even of his other picture in the present 
Exhibition, which we shall speak of when we reach the 
Tenth Gallery. “The First Prince of Wales,” by Sir 
John Gilbert, will not much increase the painter's fame, 
being confused in composition and spotty in colour. Mr. 
Lehmann’s portrait of ‘* Miss Helen Faucit” (Mrs. Martin), 
and Mr. Millais’ ‘“‘ Sir Sterndale Bennet,” are among the 
better class of portraits; Mr. Charretie’s ‘‘ Lady Betty's 
Waiting Woman,” one of the many pictures every year 
inspired by the genius loci of Knole Park, is pleasant and 
pretty, and one of the best of this lady’s works. ‘‘ Leaving 
Home,” by Mr. F. Holl, is one of the painful subjects so 
much affected by the artist, though not, perhaps, quite as 
melancholy as usual. The painting, in colour and every- 
thing else, is most satisfactory. 

In Gallery VII. ‘*‘ Past Work,” by Mr. Nicol, and “ At 
the Pit-door,” by Mr. Crowe, are worth looking at, but 
Mr. Long’s ‘“ Moorish Proselytes” is far behind his 
‘‘Gipseys” of last year. It is a good and typical example 
of the results of the haphazard method of colouring, 
prevalent in England. How often must artists be reminded 
that bright colours do not necessarily make bright colour- 
ing, that for once the harmony by rule of eye comes right, 
it goes wrong twice. It is true that some of the best 
musicians sing by ear alone, and some of the finest artists 
paint, not according to knowledge, but the simple answer 
to such a plea must always be this: if Mr. Millais or Mr. 
Marks can colour so well without scientific knowledge, 
how much more satisfactory would their pictures be if they 
had a knowledge, or applied what knowledge they have to 
the proper balancing of tint and tone which renders the 
Venetian and old Flemish art so entirely their superiors. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR COOKERY AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


One of the most attractive of the novelties that London 

has prepared for her thousands of May visitors this year is 
the School of Cookery in the International Exhibition. At 
noon, and again in the course of the afternoon, daily, Mr. 
3uckmaster delivers a short lecture relating to the mode 
of cooking the particular dish upon which his attendants 
are about to show their skill, and upou the advantages of 
good cookery generally, as well as its special importance 
to wives as a means of securing the permanence of the 
affections of their husbands. This lecture is given in a 
small court, or wing, one half of which is fitted up as a 
model kitchen, and the other filled with seats for the 
audience. 

Two large gas stoves are placed end to end so as to 
form a counter, or barrier, between the company and the 
cooks; and behind this counter, or barrier of low, flat- 
topped, black stoves, are four smart kitchen-maids, all 
dressed alike in brown holland polonaises, striped skirts, 
and little, white mob-caps, brightened with coquettish bows 
of blue ribbons. In the background is a temporary brick 
wall, in which are built an ordinary open kitchen fire-place, 
and another kitchen stove with a closed chimney, generally 
known asa kitchener. Over these two fireplaces runs a 
shelf, on which are piled shining culinary vessels of, 
apparently, every description. On either side are white 
wooden kitchen tables, as free from speck as mortal maid 
can make them. And, presiding over all, is a grey-bearded 
chef in white cap and jacket, who moves hither and thither 
demurely, as occasion requires. 

Besides this staff, two serjeants, bronzed and medalled, 
are in attendance in an open court outside the school. 
One has served in the Austrian army: the other under the 
Emperor William. Their present duty, however, consists 
in showing us how to cook a savoury dinner, in a tin can 
placed over a few sticks lighted in atiny trench. A tent 
is spread out for their shelter, and there the veterans 
stand, can and spoon in hand, ready to administer to all 
comers a taste of a German soldier’s meal, which has been 
cooked by the same rough and ready means that are 
adopted when he is on the march. 

On the occasion when these notes were taken, the 
proper mode of cooking and serving up maccaroni, either 
with cheese and butter, or with tomato sauce, was 
described and illustrated. Before Mr. Buckmaster com- 
menced his remarks upon this subject, however, he filled a 
can with the ingredients for a soldier’s dinner and passed 
it out to the serjeants to cook, in order that it might be 
ready for inspection and tasting at the end of the lesson. 
He then gave an account of the manufacture of maccaroni; 
and after exhibiting specimens of every kind in use, as well 
as a handful of the peculiar corn of which it is made, and 





dwelling at some length upon its value as an article of | 


diet, he made a sign to his assistants to commence 
operations. Already, a stew pan.was placed on each of 
the gas stoves half-full of water. Two of the smart maids 
now lifted the lids to ascertain whether the water was 
boiling, and finding this to be the case, they broke their 
maccaroni into pieces about six inches in length and threw 
it into the stew pans. Arranged neatly, beforehand, we 
must explain, were all the materials that were to be used. 
Some pats of butter on one plate, a heaped up cone of 
Parmesan cheese on another, a bottle of tomato sauce, and 





- — - — ——————___= 
a tiny bunch of herbs lay ready to the hand of each maid, 
Whilst the maccaroni was stewing for the appointed 
twenty minutes, Mr. Buckmaster proceeded to describe 
the process of melting the butter. As the words fell from 
his lips the two assistants on duty carried out his direc. 
tions. ‘Place a small pat of butter in a saucepan,” he 
said, and two plump hands stretched out simultaneously 
towards two glittering knives with which they removed 
two pats from the plates to the pans. “ Stir it gently with 
a wooden spoon,” he continued, and two plump white 
arms waved round and round over the small black sauce. 
pans. ‘Add a little flour,” and two neat receptacles con- 
taining flour were produced and removed as soon as the 
required quantity was taken from them. ‘ Continue stir. 
ring,’’ he directed, and round and round went the wooden 
spoons and the plump arms, again, slowly. “Add a 
bouquet of herbs,” and in went the two tiny green bunches 
that lay close by, ‘‘and one lobe of garlic,” he went on. 

To fill up the time that was required to cook the 
maccaroni and boil the sauce, the lecturer here, in a suave 
and persuasive manner, impressed the audience with the 
value of garlic as a source of flavour, and with the dis- 
cretion that was required for its proper use. To illustrate 
the care with which it should be treated, he told the 
anecdote of the cook who, when he required but a slight 
flavour of it for the dish he was preparing, contented him- 
self with tossing the garlic across it, or from one end of 
the kitchen to the other. 

Meanwhile the maccaroni was slowly boiling, and the 
maids carefully stirring the two pans of sauce, whilst their 
companions remained in the background ready to pass 
anything that was wanted or remove any article that was 
no longer needed. ‘The chef produced a large salamander, 
which he placed in the kitchen fire to get red hot. Two 
waiters, too, silently entered, with their napkins thrown 
over their arms, and took up a position that was out of the 
way till their services were requisite for the distribution of 
the dishes among the company. There was no hurry; no 
confusion ; nor yet a word, save those of the lecturer. 

“See if the maccaroni is ready,’ Mr. Buckmaster 
directed. Off went the lids of the pans, out came two 
pieces of maccaroni, and back they were dropped into the 
water with demurring shakes of the white mob caps and 
blue bows. A few more remarks upon the various pro- 
cesses, and ingredients, and substitutes for some of them, 
filled up the necessary prolongation of the interval, and 
then a second trial was made. This time the two cooks 
looked up with an affirmative glance. ‘ Directly it is 
tender take it off the fire and reduce it from boiling point 
by pouring cold water upon it,’’ commanded the lecturer. 
Whereupon the contents of two jugs were emptied into the 
stewpans, as a preliminary to pouring the contents of the 
pans into large strainers, in which the maccaroni was left 
to dry for a few seconds. The maids in waiting removed 
the steaming water immediately. The chef took the sala- 
mander out of the fire and fastened it into a stand midway 
between the two cooks. ‘Ihe two waiters stirred as though 
their time was close at hand. 

A bright silvery dish was handed to each cook. “ First, 
pour a little of the sauce into the dish and spread it all 
over the bottom of it; then place upon it some of the 
maccaroni; then stew it over with cheese. Then pour im 
more sauce; place another layer of maccaroni, and give @ 
second sprinkling of cheese,” slowly directed the lecturer. 
Each command was punctiliously and punctually obeyed 
in concert, and both dishes were neatly filled with the 
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appetising compound. 
mander,” finally directed Mr. Buckmaster. And first one 
and then the_other of the bright dishes was held under the 
glowing salamander, and gently moved to and fro till a 
lemon-colour tint gradually flushed upon its contents. 

There still remained some maccaroni in each strainer, 
and some sauce in each pan. “For the next dish,” 
recommenced the lecturer, “pour a sixpenny bottle of 
tomato sauce into the pan; stir it; pour some of it into 
the dish ; put in a layer of maccaroni, which spread neatly 
over it; then pour in more sauce, and lay upon it more 
maccaroni, and so on, just as in the other case.”” When 
these directions were also carried out before the audience, 
piles of small plates that were warming on the flat surface 
of the kitchener were brought forward, and the cooks pro- 
ceeded to place upon them spoonsful of their dainty dishes. 
The waiters advanced with a supply of forks and spoons, 
and handed the savoury morsels to such of the company 
who had paid a shilling for the privilege of tasting and 
seeing. Many of the guests paid but sixpence for the 
instruction. These filtered out, as soon as the tasting 
commenced, into the open court, and fraternised with the 
foreign serjeants we have before mentioned. 

If the object of this school is to make cookery a fashion- 
able accomplishment among the upper and middle classes, 
we have no suggestion to make concerning it, for it is 
already as charming and attractive as it can well be; but 
if it is intended to instruct the millions, it should be, at 
least, free to those who have spent a shilling to enter the 
main building, and the accommodation for the audience 
should be upon a much larger scale. 


oneenemeulipeiagsiinas 
THE ORCHESTRA IN CHURCHES. 


Tue loudly vaunted freedom of the Church of England 
inregard to matters of doctrine, of which we have heard 
so much of late years, both from its exponents and its 
opponents, is now almost paralleled, if not exceeded, by 
the liberty which is both claimed and utilized within the 
bounds of the Anglican communion, in reference to what 
may be termed the accidents of our services. Ritual of 
every form, from the most simple and severe to the most 
gorgeous and sublime; Architecture of the bare and un- 
attractive type of the Georgian era to the latest develop- 
ment of the modern Gothic as exemplified at Keble 
College, and shortly, if we are rightly informed, to reach 
its culminating point in Mr. Butterworth’s design for the 
chapel of the same building; Music of every description, 
from the base attempt at “‘ singing entirely congregational,” 
which is still the boast of certain old-fashioned parsons, to 
the highest development of the orchestra in church—these 
varieties of ‘* use” are to be found on all sides and in all 
places until it becomes at times almost impossible to 
believe that the wide diversities of operation are sanctioned 
y those in authority, and are really within the bounds of 
the Church’s toleration. But while this feeling of astonish- 
ment is caused by a survey of the present condition of 
affairs in each of the three directions to which we have 
alluded, we find very little real excitement created by 
© apparent anomalies, and it would seem as if the 
characteristic of the age were a trustfulness and patience 
towards men of all views, arising from a belief—happily 
hot without foundation—that amidst this vast difference of 
pinion on what are often called “ non-essentials,” there is 


‘‘Now brown with the sala- 





real unity of purpose and heartiness of spirit in carrying 
forward the main work. At the same time, while these 
divers uses prevail, and while tentative efforts are being 
made to test what is actually the most attractive and the 
most useful form of worship, those who thus depart from 
the beaten track may be fairly considered to invite 
criticism on their proceedings, and in not a few cases, we 
believe, they will cordially welcome a friendly and, at the 
same time, an honest examination of their principles and 
their practice. In one case, at least, that of the introduc- 
tion of the orchestra in the church, it seems to us that 
such a consideration of the subject, not only from its 
esthetic but from its devotional side, is absolutely called 
for, and we, therefore, propose to regard it from both 
points of view, with special reference to the execution of 
the Lobgesang at St. Paul's Cathedral on Wednesday in 
last week. 

And first, as an «esthetic movement, the effort to bring 
back into the Church the band “ of all kinds of music’”’ has 
much to commend it. When once we admit the principle 
that God is entitled to the best we can offer, whether in 
painting, music, architecture, or any other of the gifts 
which He has bestowed upon us, with the express in- 
timation that their highest use is to be attained by their 
consecration to His service—and no other theory can con- 
sistently be maintained—we are compelled to concede the 
further position that, unless devotion will be hindered, we 
are bound to utilise each art in turn, as occasion may 
require, in its most elahorate and most impressive form. 
In regard to painting, this view has long since been 
accepted and acted upon. The fine pictures still to be 
seen in some of the old City churches, the noble frescoes 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street, the elaborate reredos recently 
completed at Westminster Abbey,—these and many other 
evidences are to be met with, showing that Churchmen are 
perfectly willing to receive the noblest efforts of the painter's 
brush, and to give his works the most honourable position 
within their holy places. This being so, it is difficult to 
see what argument can be advanced on purely artistic 
grounds against the recent development within sacred walls 
of the sister art of Music. If in the concert-room nothing 
short of the full orchestra is regarded as a satisfactory 
representation of what music can do to express the thoughts 
of master minds, and to bring before the listener in all its 
native majesty the dignity and beauty of a great tone-poem, 
it naturally follows that when the first argument as to the 
desirability of using music in its most elaborate forms in 
church is agreed to,.the only way to arrive at the same 
result is by the employment of the same means. True it 
is that we have in the organ a wondrous substitute for a 
band, but there is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
it produces really the same effect as the glorious harmony 
of reed and string and brass, and the falseness of this view 
requires no more complete exposure than is afforded in 
those masterpieces where, while the orchestra is fully 
employed, the organ also has its part to play, and where 
its special powers are brought out. On esthetic grounds, 
then, the use of the orchestra, provided always that the 
local conditions are satisfactory, can scarcely be objected to. 


Turning in the next place to the devotional aspect of the 
question, we are on very different ground. It is of course 
needless in these days to point out that there is no neces- 
sary connection between the use of a band and the con- 
comitants associated with it in the Roman Church, although 
at first, from the fact that orchestral instruments were 
re-introduced in the Communion office only at Anglican 
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churches of the most advanced type, there was a natural 
association of the two ideas in the minds of many worthy 
people. This fear has, however, been satisfactorily 
removed by the execution of the Passions-Musik of that 
fine old musical Lutheran, J. S. Bach, and by the introduc- 
tion of a selection from the St. Paul of his later fellow- 
countryman, and, as at the Sons’ of the Clergy Festival 
last week, of the grand Lobgesang, which is here always 
known by the distinctive title of The Hymn of Praise. The 
most probable objection being thus disposed of, we have to 
face the question whether or not the act of listening to a 
lengthened anthem—for it must be observed that the 
authorities at St. Paul’s kept within the letter of the law 
last week by inserting the cantata as an anthem—is calcu- 
lated to excite devotional feeling or the reverse. And here 
of course we are thrown back on Dr. Watts’ wholesome 
remark that in this as in all else “‘ experience will decide.” 
For our own part we believe that the sublime pathos of the 
music of the Passion on the one hand and the incomparable 
majesty of the Praise-song of Mendelssohn on the other, 
are as well calculated to inspire feelings of sorrow or of 
joy as an outburst of eloquence from the pulpit, while the 
musical sermon possesses this advantage over that of the 
preacher—that each individual can interpret it for himself 
in his own way. If we may judge by appearances the 
people who have attended these orchestral services have 
been characterised by as much reverence as we find 
among ordinary congregations on ordinary occasions, if 
not by more, and from a careful observance of the results 
of each service of this nature yet held we are glad to bear 
our testimony to the fact—a fact also vouched for by such 
unimpeachable witnesses as the Bishop of London and 
other ecclesiastics who have on this very ground sanctioned 
the movement by their presence. 

At the same time, while we thus welcome on esthetic 
and devotional grounds this latest development of the 
musical service, it is obviously one of those matters in 
which, unless the most satisfactory and reverent execution 
of the music can be secured, we are far better off with our 
old and tried friend, the organ, under the hands ofa skilful 
organist. We say this, not with the intention of throwing 
discredit upon such efforts as that recently made, with good 
intention but very unsatisfactory results, to produce 
Handel's Passion Music at a church in the north-western 
suburbs—all we would insist upon is that in no case ought 
a band to be introduced unless care has been taken to prevent 
any contretemps, and divergence between orchestra, organ, 
and choir. It is also, of course, equally clear that a band 
should only be used on special occasions, as on high 
festivals of the Church; and when we have thus guarded 
ourselves against being thought to be desirous of recom- 
mending for general adoption that which would lose its 


significance if it were not reserved for special use, we have | 


we believe, fairly stated the case, and secured for it at any 
rate a fair and unbiased judgment from our readers. 


SPECIAL PICTURES OF THE ACADEMY. 


Tue presert exhibition is remarkable for the absence 
of any one work which may be called ‘the picture of the 
year.” There is no “ Return of the Dove,” no “ Aaron 
and Hur,” no “ Dummy Whist,” for everyone to press 
round in anxious hope of obtaining a momentary glimpse 
—to supply matter for evening conversation in society. 





' 





The chief work with regard to artistic importance-*is by 


no means the most conspicuous. No. 1033, ‘“‘ The Death 
of the first born,” is not likely to be popular. It is small 
but not ‘“‘ microscopic,” and although the strength of the 
design and the tragic expression make it impressive, and 
though the perfect drawing and modelling of the figures 
make it important, many people will dive into the crowd, 
swim though the exhibition rooms, and float out again 
without even seeing M. Alma Tadema’s masterpiece. It 
is to be found in the tenth room, that is to say the one 
on the right as the visitor enters the vestibule. The 
grouping of this picture is simple. Pharaoh sits looking 
out at the spectator with a face worthy to confront the 
sphinx herself. In his arms, across his knees, a dying boy 
reclines. To his left the mother sits with face bent down 
into his lap, and hair locse and torn with grief. The 
three figures are in a temple where the light is dim and 
mellow, as if in a hall of Neptune's, many fathoms beneath 
the sea. Priests and other personages move to and fro 
in the darkness. There is a hushed, stealthy, awe-per- 
vading element in the picture which imparts intense signi- 
ficance to the action of every figure. Through an opening 
are seen Moses and Aaron. They seem enemies; evil 
influences. Our sympathy is not now for them but for the 
king in grief, hardening his heart, and for the mourners 
about him. His face is the real centre of attraction, and 
since the time of Leonardo da Vinci few men have painted 
an expression so easily read in its reserve, so unmistakeable 
in its subtlety. This design is good enough to have been 
better. It deserves to be the germ of a great picture. The 
conception might have been cultivated to the proportions 
of a monumental work, but that no demand exists for 
original paintings executed above a certain size, unless 
their painter and their subject be national and popular. 


There is a large animal subject this year by Mr. Hardy, 
which may excite surprise but which few persons will 
dwell upon with any pleasure. No greater contrast could 
be found than that between M. Alma Tadema’s work and 
Mr. Hardy’s ambitious attempt. In the one there is 
strength and quictude with intensity; the longer it is 
examined the more its force is felt—the more its qualities 
are enjoyed. ‘The other is an overgrown and ill considered 
sketch. To formally direct the eyes of any visitor to so 
conspicuous an excrescence would be an act of superero- 
gation. ‘“ The Fighting Lions” are to be found in a room 
opposite to that in which M. Alma Tadema’s “ Death of 
the First Born "’ is hung. 

Whoever would see one of these pictures must turn his 
back on the other. Mr. Hardy's work requires description, 
not because it is difficult to find, but because it is difficult 
to escape. It occupies the greater part of a wall. It con- 
tains a lion, part of a lion, and part of a lioness. The 
lion, who is the size of life, or rather larger, has assumed 
the attitude in which he has been so often seen fighting the 
unicorn. He springs up from the left side of the picture 
and stands erect on his hind legs, doing all he can with his 
teeth and claws. His opponent is not a unicorn, which is 


; perhaps a defect in the design, but only another lion, or 





part of one, this latter rising on his hind legs at the other 
side and presenting his throat to the attack of the hero. 
It is a license of speech, however, to say that the second 
lion ‘stands on his hind legs,” for a lioness, who looks 
like a polar bear dyed brown, and with a dog’s head, is in 
the act of trotting out of the right side of the picture, and 
hides with her body the place where the beast's legs would 
otherwise be seen. All that can be said for certain is that, 
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from the vacillating and shapeless manner in which the 
lion’s body is executed, it is more than doubtful whether, 
if some one drove the lioness out of the way, the creature 
would be found to have any hind legs at all. Perhaps the 
beast grows from a “thickening in the air,” like the 
spectre of Mr. Redlaw, and has no need for feet. If such 
be the case the picture should have been called ‘“ The 
haunted lion and the ghost’s combat,” in imitation of the 
late Mr. Charles Dickens. It has no title at all—simply a 
motto from Homer, appended by the artist to show his 
modesty. It also expresses that he had not yet made up 
his mind whether the haunted lion or the ghost should 
prove victorious—these are the words employed :— 
* Fierce as conflicting fires the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns.” 


Perhaps the lioness could join one side, and so settle the 
question, but her paws are not in the picture, so it cannot 
be decided whether her feminine weapons would be equal 
tothe occasion. The execution of this work is somewhat 
in the style of B. R. Haydon, and somewhat in that of 
Doré, but it is less careful than the former and less skilful 
than the latter. It deserves to become popular; to be 
engraved ; to be hung in the humble homes of the respect- 
able classes, and used by them to terrify their children into 
obedience. It would succeed in this function, for it already 
deprives many visitors to the Academy of nearly all their 
breath and half their power of judgment. There is an 
effrontery about it and a wild spreading of teeth and hair 
and nails which dazzles the timid. No one likes it, but 
difident persons doubt whether the fault be with the 
painter or with themselves, being conscious that their 
knowledge of lions fighting is derived chiefly from reminis- 
cences of the picture-books of their childhood and from the 
inevitable, oft recurring prospect of our national coat-of- 
arms. The popular sentiment with regard to this literally 
“great”? work may be expressed as a hesitation, a stammer- 
ing of the mind, a mental confiict. It remains that those 
critics who are not bound by politeness or any other motive 
to keep silence should say distinctly that this enormous 
canvas is an enormous imposition, that it contains no 
power of drawing, no mastery of colour, no power of 
design, that the dashing manner in which the brush has 
been handled, so far from betokening cleverness, is merely 
an attempt to hide weakness, and that the framework of 
those sinewy beasts is infirm and shaky. Indeed, viewed 
as a whole or in part, this blustering and boastful attempt 
is about as deficient in true artistic merit of any kind as 
well could be. 

The animal creation is very fully represented in one way 
and another in this year’s Academy. Yet another monarch 
of the forest has been contributed by Mr. Carter. No. 1112 
represents a lion standing, facing the evening wind and 
toaring a challenge. This King of beasts is faintly purple, 
and the breeze drives back his mane so evenly that it 
conveys the impression of having been ‘brushed by 
Machinery.” Perhaps, however, the most remarkable, if 
hot the most successful, effort in the animal direction, is 
the “ Gadarene Swine,” of Mr. Val Prinsep. This is un- 
doubtedly an effective picture, and has everything but 
dignity or tragedy that could be desired. Yet, for want of 
these qualities, it cannot be said to do the artist much 
credit. The arrangement is simple. A precipitous cliff to 
the left goes sheer down to the sea on the right. Spires 
of rock stand up in places, adding to the weird character 
ofthe scenery. A wide road is bevelled in the edge of the 
Precipice, in one place only, forming an inclined plane, or 





shoot, such as is used for charging ships with ballast. 
The ballast, in the form of shale, seems pouring down the 
shoot into an invisible ship below, out of the picture. 
Only after the inspection of a few moments is it seen that 
the dark mass of specks pouring down is made up of 
animals, not little stones. At first, these appear like mice, 
which is incomprehensible; then they appear as rats, 
which makes the picture resemble an episode from the 
“Pied Piper of Hamlyn” (the Piper himself omitted by 
special desire); last of all, helped by the catalogue, they 
are seen to be black pigs. Thus the picture must be 
called inadequate and ineffective. It fails to convey any- 
thing of the tragic horror of the subject, and the doomed 
herd of swine, into whom a legion of devils has entered, 
though carefully and cleverly painted by a powerful and 
capable artist, is so ill-arranged in the landscape that it is 
merely a grotesque and ridiculous accessory to a study of 
cliffs and needle-rocks. 

Of Mr. Millais’ portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim, No. 228, 
the most remarkable particular is the position of the eyes. 
One (the right) looks straight at the spectator, and returns 
his gaze. The other avoids his face and seeks comfort in 
dwelling on his right arm, between the shoulder and elbow. 
Yet the divergence of glance does not disfigure the picture. 
It adds to the effectiveness of the expression, and eludes 
curiosity. The painting of this portrait is the most 
luminous ir the Academy; the arrangement is equally 
strong. No one but Mr. Millais knows how to put the 
simple tints of a modern face, seen by the light of an 
English climate, so freshly and quietly on the canvas. 
The flesh shines with its own light, and yet does not glare. 
This portrait is more carefully painted as to the accessories 
than some of Mr. Millais’ recent attempts, and is not less 
artistic or valuable on account of its making no extravagant 
pretentions. The artist has several other portraits, two of 
which are children. The subjects involve, perhaps, more 
difficulty, but Mrs. Bischoffsheim is the only one which may 
be called successful as a piece of painting, without any 
mitigation or drawback. 

On the same wall hangs a portrait, No. 212, of the Earl 


and Countess of Coventry, mounted, and surrounded by’ 


hounds. It is possible to produce a faithful likeness, but a 
very inaccurate picture. No doubt the two hundred and 
forty-five noblemen, gentlemen, and friends who hunted 
with the Earl and Countess, and gave them this picture, 
will recognise with pride and pleasure the horses as well 
as the riders, but if animals of such a curious shape were 
really seen by so many credible witnesses in the North 
Cotswold country, it is a fortunate circumstance that they 
were painted by the President of the Royal Academy 
before they died. This picture should be sent to the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons if, indeed, it represent 
nature, but, if its peculiarities of form are due to artistic 
eccentricity, it is to be hoped that the next time the Presi- 
dent puts an English hunter into one of his pictures he 
will do so vicariously, by another hand; such a course 
would be far more conducive to the interests of his fame 
and dignity, than his present ill-judged and ludicrous 
attempt at animal painting. 


REVIEWS. 


Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By CLarEnce 
Kinc. Sampson Low and Co, 


A total avoidance of hyperbole and strained metaphor 
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should be the most marked characteristic of a book pro- 
fessing to treat of a scientific subject, and Mr. Clarence 
King’s geology would be more intelligible had he followed 
the received practice of scientific men, and written in plain 
prose instead of fantastic poetry. Sensational novels— 
though with many people we regret to say they have 
become a necessity—are bad, but the reader is at all events 
aware of what he has to expect, and the violation of all 
probability causes him no greater pang than a smile, but 
to find a grave subject such as geologyjdressed in the hazy 
language of sensationalism is intolerable, Speaking of the 
later portion of the Tertiary period, we find Mr. King 
saying that ‘‘ At once from the folded rocks of the Coast 
Ranges, from the Sierra summits and the inland plateaus, 
and from numberless vents caused by the fierce dynamical 
action, there poured out a general deluge of melted rock. 
From the bottom of the sea sprung up those fountains of 
lava whose cooled material forms many of the islands in 
the Pacific, and all along the coast of America, like a 
system of answering beacons, blazed up volcanic chimneys. 
he rent mountains glowed with outpourings of molten 
stone. Streets of lava poured down the slopes of the 
Sierra, covering an immense proportion of its surface, only 
the high granite and metamorphic peaks reaching above 
the deluge. Rivers and lakes floated up in a cloud of 
steam, and were gone for ever. The misty sky of these 
volcanic days glowed with innumerable lurid reflections, 
and at intervals along the crest of the range great ones 
arose, blackening the sky with their plumes of mineral 
smoke,” &c., &c, What an “outpouring of glowing” 
language is here! Had Mr. King been describing a scenic 
effect in the Cataract of the Ganges at a London theatre 
we could have forgiven or even praised the exuberance of 
his diction, but it is hardly fair upon the Sierras themselves 
that they should be turned into a lay figure for the display 
of such inflated tissue as the foregoing, more particularly 
when the premises put forth are at the best but doubtful. 
For ought we know to the contrary, the Sierra Nevada 
may have been upraised as quietly as Scandinavia is rising 
at this moment, and the volcanic chimneys were probably 
*in action one at a time at intervals of ten, twenty, or fifty 
years, like the chain of the Andes at present, which most 
assuredly do not produce “lurid reflections,” nor do they 
*‘blacken the sky with plumes of smoke.” Again, in 
describing the five distinct periods which divide the history 
of the range, in his explanation of the second, or early 
Jurassic period, Mr. King says ‘‘this level sea-floor came 
suddenly to be lifted into the air and crumpled in folds, 
through whose yawning fissures and ruptured axes out- 
poured wide zones of granite.” Now if granite is in the 
habit of conducting itself like a lava-coulée, it is decidedly 
a new phenomenon, and should not be dropped from the 
pen as an ordinary circumstance. In all probability these 
outpourings are granite dykes formed before the upheaval ; 
for the granite must necessarily have been solid before it 
was upheaved, or it would have flowed to the eastward, a 
fact which Mr. King appears either to overlook or to treat 
as of no consequence. Weare also favoured with a whim- 
sical explanation regarding the formation of snow on the 
ridge. “The vast amount of ocean water which had been 
vapourised floated over the land, condensed upon hill-tops, 
chilled the lavas, and finally buried beneath an icy covering 
all the higher parts of the mountain system.” Surely the 
presence of watery vapour in the air, and its condensation 
at great heights, does not need to be proved. Lava or no 
lava, the tropics will continue to supply us with rain water. 





Mr. King evidently wanted an “ Age of Fire and Steam,” 
to which we presume we are indebted for the above theory, 
Notwithstanding these defects we are glad to see that Mr, 
King holds the orthodox faith regarding river courses and 
cannons, viz., that there was originally a rent, a fissure, or 
an inequality of surface which determined the course of the 
waters ; which waters, with the débris they brought down, 
in time hollowed out the cannons. The river is not due to 
purely atmospheric causes. We cannot also but regret 
the absence of any map or plan of the country described. 
Mr. King takes it for granted that we are conversant with 
the situations of even the obscure villages where he and 
his party sometimes took up their abode, a supposition 
more gratifying to our vanity than beneficial to our limited 
ideas, which become perfectly bewildered amongst the 
labyrinth into which the narrative leads us. The record of 
the hardships and privations encountered by the author 
and his party in completing the survey of the rugged 
Sierras is exceedingly interesting, and we should strongly 
recommend such members of the Alpine Club as may have 
exhausted the insignificant and well-trodden mountain dis- 
tricts of Europe to turn their attention to this Californian 
range, where, we may venture to say, they will find hard 
climbing to their heart’s content. With only one com- 
panion Mr. King made the ascent of Mount Tyndall. 
After many narrow escapes they had reached a place 
where to fall into the crevice on one side was to be wedged 
to death between rock and ice, and to make a slip was to 
be shot down five hundred feet, and then hurled over the 
brink of a precipice. In this delightful retreat they were 
within a few hundred feet of the top, but if nature had 
intended to secure the summit from all assailants she could 
not have planned her defences better, for a smooth granite 
wall which rose above the snow slope continued, apparently, 
quite round the peak. Looking with great anxiety fora 
spot where it might be climbed, they found that it was all 
blank except in one place; quite near them the snow 
bridged across the crevice, and rose in a long point to the 
summit of the wall—a great icicle-column frozen in a 
niche of the bluff—its base about ten feet wide, narrowing 
to two feet at the top. They climbed to the foot of this 
spire of ice, and with the utmost care began to cut their 
stairway. Ihe material was an exceedingly compacted 
snow, passing into clear ice as it neared the rock. They 
climbed the first half of it with comparative ease ; after 
that it was almost vertical, and so thin that they did not 
dare to cut the footsteps deep enough to make them abso- 
lutely safe. They were in constant dread lest the ladder 
should break off and its occupants be precipitated down the 
snow-slope or into the bottom of the crevasse. At last, in 
order to prevent himself from falling backwards, Mr. King 
was obliged to thrust his hand into the crack between the 
ice and the wall, and the spire became so narrow that he 
could do this on both sides, so that the climb was made as 
upon a tree, cutting mere toe-holes and embracing the 
whole column of ice in his arms. At last he reached the 
top, and with the greatest caution wormed his body over 
the brink, and rolling out ‘upon the smooth surface of the 
granite, looked over and watched his companion, Cotter, 
make his climb. ‘He came steadily up, with no sense of 
nervousness, until he got to the narrow part of the ice, an 

here he stopped and looked up with a forlorn face to me; 
but as he climbed up over the edge the broad smile came 
back to his face, and he asked me if it had occurred to me 
that we had, by and by, to go down again.” We must 
confess that this suggestion, emanating from so brave 4 
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mountaineer as Mr. Cotter, would have tended greatly to 
mar our enjoyment of the view from the hardly won alti- 
tude. From the summit of Mount Tyndall and upon the 
same ridge was sighted a cleanly cut helmet of granite, 
lying about six miles south, fronting the desert with a bold 
square bluff, and this mountain, which is probably the 
highest point within the United States, was named Mount 
Whitney, from the Chief of the Expedition, under whom 
Mr. King held the office of assistant-geologist. ‘We must 
confess to always feeling an uncomfortable sensation whilst 
accompanying mountaineers, even on paper, past yawning 
chasms and treacherous glaciers; and the author’s powers 
of description are, in this respect, so faithful as almost to 
produce giddiness in such level-loving heads as ours. In 
scenery he is particularly happy, bringing the rugged 
grandeur of the country he describes fully home to the 
reader by a few vivid touches of word-painting. The 
account of ‘a Sierra Storm” is most powerfully told, and 
we seem actually in the presence of the elemental conflict, 
hearing the wind shrieking wild and high among the 
summit crags, and dazzled by the blue lightning flashing 
down through the darkness. Mr. King also displays a 
keen sense of humour, whlch finds vent in several amusing 
stories dispersed throughout the book, notably in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ Cut off Copples.”” He describes a mule 
with which he was blessed as follows:—‘ My Buckskin 
was intolerably bad. To begin with, his anatomy was 
desultory and incoherent, the maximum of physical effort 
bringing about a slow, shambling gait quite unendurable. 
He was further cursed with a brain wanting the elements 
of logic, as evinced by such mon sequiturs as shying 
insanely at wisps of hay, and stampeding beyond control 
when I tried to tie him to a load of hay. My sole amuse- 
ment with Buckskin grew out of a psychological peculiarity 
ofhis, namely, the unusual slowness with which waves of 
sensation were propelled inward toward the brain from 
femote parts of his periphery. A dig of the spurs ad- 
ministered in the flank passed unnoticed for a period of 
time varying from twelve to thirteen seconds, till the 
protoplasm of the brain received the percussive wave ; then, 
with a suddenness which I never wholly got over, he would 
dash into a trot, nearly tripping himself up with his own 
astonishment.” Altogether the book, despite a tendency 
toinflated language, is eminently readable, but we are com- 
pelled once more to deprecate a Pindaric style of geology. 


Poems. By THomas Sivciair, M.A. Provost and Co. 


To those who have the patience to plod through “ the 
Harbinger,” an allegorical poem which occupies the first 
hundred pages of this volume, there may arise a clear 
conception of the author’s meaning, but we much doubt 
whether the reading public will not vote its mystery too 
Tecondite to be worth apprehending. Nor does it help the 
task which we have honestly set ourselves, that Mr. 
Sinclair's blank verse is generally rugged, and now and 
then lame and halting, as where, on the very threshold, we 
find such lines as— 

“ With joy wandering anywhere we willed "— 
and 
“ Filled with a fond dreamfulness so strange "— 


attempting to pass muster for blank verse, which the very 
east pretender to ear or rhythm will see is sheer imposture. 
d then the plot, such as it is, is decidedly hazy. We 
suppose the mystic female vision who turns up so often to 
poet’s gladdened sight must have been “ Art” in some 





phase or shape—inasmuch as twice or thrice a voice 
miraculous tells the narrator of a series of visions and 
dreamland wanderings to— 
** Consider that true Life of Man is Art: 
For I, a Messenger, bring thee thy Word "— 

but it must be confessed that the number of capital letters 
in the above two verses rather puzzle than clear the mind, 
and we quit “the Harbinger” with a glimmering only of 
what he heralds or foreruns. Here and there, as at p. 19, 
there is a fair passage of sustained poetry, and in p. 72-3 
one might be pleased with the vision of fair and brave 
women which flits across the pages, but that the ear recoils 
from such a line as— 


** Grace Darlings, Flora Macdonalds, fair maids "— 


a line which is unreadable unless you put the accent into 
its wrong place. 

In the next poem with the fantastic name “ Famalma” 
our conviction that the author has no ear, no idea of 
smooth versification, is confirmed by the wretched apology 
for lyric verse, of which the following will be quite enough 
for our readers :— 

** What care I yet for? 
1p is ever daub : 
aid, king, queen, or corps, 
Pegasus or cob, 
Alike they slave men ; 
Sword, or tongue, or pen— 
Let them lie.” —P. ror 


One searches for something better and more definite in 
‘Clara Weston,” which looks at first as if it might be an 
idyll, but which turns out to be another dim and hazy 
mystery like ‘the Harbinger” above noticed—a mystery 
made more mysterious, mayhap, by the author's inability 
to give clearness to his versified thoughts. Such plot as 
there is in ‘“*Clara Weston”’ is highly improbable, and 
what can one say of a poetaster who prints such linés as— 
** Such love 

As I see often sporting through the maids 

And men, who have the crudeness in their bones 

Which toil through generations causes come”’—p. 120. 


except that, having attempted to write verse, without 
having ascertained that he can write English, his wasted 
paper is sure, without amy appreciable respite or interval, 
to become the property of the butterman. 


Christianity Irrespective of Churches. Hamilton 


and Adams, 

A certain Italian nobleman, dissatisfied with ‘ Papal 
pretensions and ecclesiastical pride and greed,” has been 
the unconscious motive cause of a publication than which 
weakness could gurely produce nothing further. - ‘ Chris- 
tianity Irrespective of Churches” is the bone which a 
well-meaning but a creedless friend chucks to the noble. 
man in his difficulty. If the nobleman has a grain of 
sense he will let it lie and not meddle with it. We, as 
reviewers, should be well content to do likewise. But it 
deserves notice, for avoidance. A volume which explains 
away and explodes every doctrine which Christians have 
received to hold, and puts nothing in the hands of those 
so stript except the Bible, which they are to interpret for 
themselves, should meet with no consent in the shape even 
of silence. We therefore bid our readers know that it 
ignores apostolical succession, and Christ’s promise to be 
with his Church to the end of the world, at least so far as 
this involves an ordained ministry. It attributes the rise 
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and growth of that ministry not to apostolic appointment 
and setting apart, but to a need of the wealthy for teaches 
and a readiness in professional clergy to teach for pay. It 
wrests such texts as that of St. Paul to Timothy, about 
unsound Christians ‘heaping to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears,” from its particular application to one 
that is general and mischievous. It asserts that ‘to 
preach the Gospel simply means to teach the Gospel. It 
is a command addressed to every believer, and implies that 
it is the duty of every 
man who has received the 
good news to communi- 
cate the tidings to others 
according to his oppor- 
tunities. It has nothing 
whatever to do with pay- 
ing an order of men to 
preach and conduct public 
worship.” —(Pp.33-4 note.) 
And it explains the Charge 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ Preach 
the Gospel,”’ &c.,as a com- 
mission limited to the 
Apostles, and meaning no 
more than similar pro- 
mises to Jeremiah and 
Zerubbabel. As to the 
Sacraments, ‘‘ Christianity 
without Churches ” pooh- 
poohs the “ washing of 
water” in the one, and 
doubts the institution by 
our Lord Himself of the 
consecration of the 
elements in the other. 
Infant baptism it regards 
as an afterthought, for the 
convenience of people, 
who wished to enter a 
‘‘ fellowship,” as it persists 
in calling the “ ecclesia,” 
children and all. It was 
simply a form of entrance, 
and ‘‘the benefits bestowed 
on the recipient by the act 
were later discoveries.” It 
is easy to see how from 
such beginnings as this the 
author of this ‘ persua- 
sive” to ‘ Christianity 
Irrespective of Churches ”’ 
can complacently drive a 
free, fluent, unhesitating 
ridicule right through 
ecclesiastical history. Nor 








Spain and its People. From the French of Euvceye 
Poirov. T. Nelson. 

This is certainly one of the most elegant works of travel 
that has recently been issued from the press. The author 
tells his narrative in charming style, his manner being 
brisk, lively, graphic, and unaffected. He take us through 
the Basque region and Aragon, he converses on the 
Spaniard and the Moor, he bears us, in imagination, on a 
pilgrimage to Seville, he 
carries us through Anda. 
lusia, he treats of the 
English in Spain, of the 
Alhambra, of the City of 
Palms, of Toledo, of the 
art treasures of Madrid, 
affording us reproductions 
of the most celebrated 
masterpieces, and brings 
on the fapis a hundred 
other and _ subsidiary 
topics, all of which he 
makes the matter of 
bright, genial, animated 
gossip. But the principal 
attraction of the volume 
is its numerous and really 
beautiful illustrations. 
These works, which are 
of all shapes and sizes, 
display ihe greatest 
variety of subject and 
treatment. Now we are 
at Biarritz, the scene 
before us a ridge of worn 
and craggy rocks, 
lengthening out promon- 
torywise into a gloomy 
sea; now we have a 
strangely wild view of a 
Spanish line of+railway, 
the ultimate destination 
of which seems the very 
mountain-tops; a page or 
two further on we meet 
Loyola conversing with 
the Moor, whose “ blas- 
phemies ” on the subject 
of the Virgin Mary so 
stirred his wrath; after 
this we obtain glimpses of 
a * Tournament,” of the 
‘Overthrow of Roland's 
Army,” of an ‘“ Auto- 
da-fe,” of the ‘ Assas- 


is it to be wondered that THE COURT OF THE LIONS. , e sination of Escovedo.” 
in his concluding note to (From “Spain and its People.) 7 * Amongst the larger en- 


his dear Count, he follows 


up his demolition of the churches to the natural con- | 
| Landscape,” “Don Quixote and Sancho Panza," «In- 


sequence. ‘No obligation whatever rests with you to 
take part in providing the means of public worship for the 
community, by erecting churches, or by paying evangelists 
to preach.”—P. 117. In other words, his motto is * every 
man his own priest.” 

But if this be the only solution he can offer of his friend’s 
difficulties, we suspect that the nobleman will prefer to 
abide where he is. 





gravings we find such 
subjects as ‘*A Street in Saragossa,” “A Spanish 


terior of the Mosque of Cordova,” “The Cathedral of 
Seville,” “Don Roderick,” “The Jews at the Tombs o! 
their Ancestors,” and “Entrance to a Prison.” The ex- 
treme beauty of these works, as respects both drawing and 
engraving, it would be impossible to praise too highly. 
Nearly every illustration given is an art gem, and we can 
only repeat that the variety and excellence of the embellish- 
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ments combine with the graphic force of the narrative to 


render the volume under notice one of the most valuable and 
attractive publications yet put forward on the highly attrac- 
tive subject of Spain. Specimens of the illustrations will 


be found on an accompanying page. 


A more charming 


gift-book than ‘‘Spain and its People,’”’ we say it in all 
sincerity, we should find it difficult to name. 


The Lives of the Saints. 


Goutp, M.A. April. 


By the Rey. S. Barinc- 
John Hodges. 


As the ingenious author of ‘‘Curious Myths of the 


Middle Ages,” of ‘ Post 
Medieval Preachers,” and 
of “The Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious 
Belief,’ Mr. Baring-Gould 
had to a certain extent 
rendered it reasonable that 
he should bring out later 
on, some such publication 
as the present. ‘The 
Lives of the Saints ”’ as he 


‘here recounts them are 


not, as a matter of course, 
set forth in an all-accept- 
ing and all-believing spirit 
as that in which they were, 
during the last century, 
by a Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic like the Rev. Alban 
Butler, or as they have 
been, in several instances 
(vide his *“* Monks of the 
West” and his “ Life of St. 
Elizabeth”) during the pre- 
sent century, by a Roman 
Catholic layman like the 
Count de Montalembert. 
What Mr. Gould relates, 
however, he does not relate 
cynically. He tells what- 
ever tale he has on hand 
dispassionately at the 
least, if he cannot do so 
sympathetically. He tells 
it, in other words, “as it 
was told to him” by the 
Bollandist Fathers, by the 
compilers of the Martyro- 
logies, or by whatever au- 
thorities were as nearly as 
possible contemporary with 
theevents recounted. 
Already some one has 
spoken of ** The Lives of 
the Saints” as the Fairy 
Tales of Christianity. The 
evangelists themselves had 
related marvels enow in 
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|the tomb. “Greater things than these shall yedo!" Of 


all the mottoes that could be chosen by any recounter of 
| the legends of the saints surely that would be about the 
|aptest, and our only wonder is that those very words, of 
|course given in the Latin of the Vulgate, were not 
inscribed upon their title-pages by the Bollandists or by 
Butler. The volume here issued from the press by Mr. 
Baring-Gould comprises within it the Saints whose 
|memoirs are celebrated annually within the month of 
| April exclusively. They are arranged, of course, in thirty 
batches, beginning with the first and ending with the 
thirtieth. The prefixed 
table of contents, how- 








THE 





CLOISTERS 
(From “ Spain 


regard to the three years mission of the Redeemer—water 
transformed into wine, five barley loaves and two fishes 
filling twelve baskets with their fragments, after supplying 
an abundant feast to many thousands, sight given to eyes 
anointed with dust moistened by spittle, a running issue of 
years healed instantaneously upon the mere touching of 
the hem of a garment, a corpse restored to life upon the 


bier, the dead reanimated after three days’ putrescence in | 


those who are thus in 
cluded in this little tome 
of 382 pages, alphabeti 
cally. ‘The most interest 
ing narratives are those 
relating to (1) St. Hugh 
of Grenoble; (2) St. 
Francis of Paula; (3) St. 
Richard of Chichester ; 
(4) St. Isidore of Seville ; 
(5) St. Juliana, the Virgin 
Abbess ; (6) St. Marcel 
linus, the friend of Augus- 
tine, and so on ; we might 
select a name in like 
manner (the name) from 
each of the remaining 
fourteen clusters. It were 
idle to do so, however. 
The book will indicate 
this to all readers clearly 
enough of itself. Re 
garded from an English 
point of view, what Mr. 
Baring-Gould under date, 
the 23rd of April, has to 
say about St. George, the 
Patron Saint of England, 
is perhaps altogether the 
division of the work that 
is the most attractive and 
in some respects the most 
acceptable. We rejoice 
to see that he scatters 
to the four winds, with 
the utmost scorn, the 
execrable slander upon 
St. George indulged in 
by Gibbon in the twenty 
third chapter of the second 
volume of his great historic 
masterpiece. That atro- 
OF THE ESCORIAL. cious slander will be found 
and its People.”) here utterly refuted (see 
pp. 307-309), the Knightly 
Martyr, the Christian hero, the Patron Saint of England, 
who slew symbolically the Dragon of Sin, and who is so 
represented in precious metal in the coinage of this 
country, and emblazoned in gold and precious stones as 
the badge of the noblest order of knighthood in Christen- 
dom, is, as Mr. Baring-Gould proves him to have been, to 
absolute demonstration, quite other than the infamous 
George of Cappadocia, with whom he was so absurdly 
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confused by the author of the ‘ Decline and Fall.” Our | 
national champion in effect was not the Arian bishop of ; 
Instead of ; 


Alexandria, the antagonist of St. Athanasius. 
that, he was incontestably the holy martyr mentioned in 
the Sacramentary of St. Gregory. He it was, and not 
the execrated Sicilian, who was apostrophised by Shakes- 
peare’s favourite hero-king, Henry V., when at the close 
of his heart-stirring address to his army on the field of 
Harfleur he gave the glorious battle cry to his soldiers, 
saying— 
“Cry God for Harry, England and St. George!” 


The Cruise of the Rosario. By Atzpertr Hastincs 
MarkHAM, Commander Royal Navy. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low, and Searle, 1873, 


With, comparatively speaking, tfitrodden ground at his 
disposal, and the accessories of blue skies, waving palms, 
brilliant coral, many-hued fishes, and lovely islands 
peopled by an unsophisticated face, Commander Mark- 
ham has missed a rare opportunity of giving to the public 
an amusing and interesting book, e say missed for we 
must confess that disappointment is the predominant 
feeling with which we arise from the perusal of the hand- 
some volume now before us. Im the opening chapters 
Commander Markham sketches the discoveries of the 
early Spanish explorers, a page of history, he thinks, 
which ought not to be forgotten, When we talk and think 
of those lovely islands in the South Pacific. The usual 
calamities befall these adventurers in their search for a 
southern continent, for the land whenee Soloman caused 
gold and ivory, apes and peacocks, to be brought for beau- 
tifying his temple and palace at Jerusalem, and a permanent 
settlement on the island was abandoned as impracticable, 
These bygone annals are interesting in so far as they show 
the habits of the natives to have remained unchanged. 
What they were then, so are they now—otherwise we fail 
to see how they bear on the subjeet of kidnapping, though 
the author has evidently not thought so from his some- 
what exhaustive treatment of the subject. Passing by the 
discoveries of Bougainville, Cook, La Perouse, and many 
other worthy mariners, we arrive at the cruise of H.M.S. 
Curagoa in 1865, and are edified to learn that the com- 
modore marked his disapproval of the Tannese by bom- 
barding and burning their villages; and that on arrival 
in Dillon Bay, Erromango Island, in consequence of a 
report which he had received—the nature of which the 
author does not think fit to tell us—he fired twenty shells 
and four rockets into a village. Commander Markham 
naively remarks, “‘It was said that frightful damage was 
done by the bursting of a shell im @ cave, in which the 
people had probably taken shelter.” The Curacoa then 
returned to Sydney. Perhaps the miscreant Erromangans 
would have been better pleased had the frigate taken up 
her moorings in the “cove” without riving their T 
naked limbs with shot, shell, and all the paraphernalia of 
modern warfare. We cannot but think that Commander 
Markham has allowed this record of the glorious doings of 
H.M.S. Curagoa to appear in his book,~as showing the 
contrast between that bloodthirsty vessel and the peaceful 
Rosario, for, in the course of his narrative, he takes 
many opportunities of stating that the latter, except on 
two occasions, refrained from firing a single shot. After 
explaining that the adaptability of Queensland and the Fiji 
Islands to the growth of cotton necessitated the importa- 
tion of coolies into these places, from whence originated 





that, on the missionaries denouncing this traffic, the 
Legislature of the Colony of Queensland passed the 
‘Polynesian Labourers’ Act,” which he quotes at length 
in the appendix. This bill, which has for its object the 
regulation of coolie labour, and which has been admittedly 
both stringently enforced, and of the greatest benefit 
to the islanders, is emphatically denounced by Com. 
mander Markham, who states that “It has done but 
little in ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
islanders, and kidnapping, with its attendant horrors, is 
still in full force.” Now, this allegation is not only unjust, 
but also incorrect. According to the report of the present 
Governor of Queensland, every provision of the Act is 
carried into effect, and with the happiest results to both 
employers and employed. That many cases of kidnapping 
and gross barbarity have been perpetrated amongst these 
fair islands, we readily admit; but we defy Commander 
Markham to prove one solitary instance since the improve- 
ment of the Act in 1868 that has been connived at by the 
Queensland Government, or to bring forward any attempt 
of the authorities to burke enquiry. A vessel was required 
to cruise amongst the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz 
groups; the Rosario, of which the author was commander, 
was selected, and she left Sydney in October, 1871. 
Captain Markham’s orders were to visit every island of 
the above-named groups, putting himself in communication 
with missionaries, planters, or other persons, from whom 
he might obtain information respecting the numerous 
murders of British subjects which had recently taken place, 
and also respecting the alleged kidnapping of natives, 
which was supposed to have been the cause of those 
crimes, He was ordered to board all vessels carrying 
English colours, and to satisfy himself that they were 
acting strictly in accordance with the Merchant Shipping 
Act. Sie was also desired to give the subject of deportation 
of natives from their homes to other South Sea Islands his 
eamest attention, and to report fully the conclusions he 
arrived at respecting this Matter. Commander Markham 
felt that he had a most difficult and responsible duty to 
perform, but, upon mature and anxious consideration, he 
resolved to adopt a conciliatory policy towards the savage 
inhabitants of the islands, with what result we shall see 
hereafter. Certainly, if we may judge from his book, 
Commander Markham’s whole heart was in the work 
before him. If the eclectic principles that obtain amongst 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are in every 
case as successful in the appointment of the right man to 
the right place as they appear to have been in this, we 
must admit our conyersion and unqualified approval of the 
system. Throughout the whole volume there is an under- 
current pf morality, and a mild denunciation—implied 
rather than e: of all such misguided people as 
may not be ively engaged in the suppression of this 
traffic, that is most highly edifying; while the author's 
modest that the large and influential houses in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Auckland would be 
antagonistic to his errand, and the Colonial Law Courts 
slow to support him, is, perhaps, intended as a flight of 
fancy, for we fail to find a single instance in which this 
lugubrious prediction was verified, and, indeed, the wicked 
colonists and their law officers seem to have been un- 
aware of the sword hanging over their heads, and we 
much doubt whether these hardened offenders were in 4 
befitting state of trepidation during the philanthropic 
Mission of H.M.S. Rosario. During his stay at Norfolk 





the labour trade, Commander Markham goes on to say 


Island Commander Markham was much horrified at heat- 
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scenes they describe. The term “good authority” is 
rather vague, and we should have preferred the author's 
informing us to whom he was indebted for his information, 
but ifone tithe of the fearful tragedies here mentioned 
actually transpired it is high time some effective measures 
were taken to prevent their recurrence. The news of 
Bishop Patteson’s murder having reached him, Com- 
mander Markham proceeded to the Island of Nukapu, the 
scene of the outrage. A boat was despatched for the pur- 
pose of establishing a communication, but returned to the 
vessel after receiving a flight of arrows. On a second 
attempt being made, the result was the same, so the ship 
was cleared for action, and three shells fired, which, burst- 
ing over the point of land, dispersed the natives, who 
sought refuge in the bush. Having been received in such 
ahostile and treacherous manner—for the boat had been 
deluded in by signs of friendship—Commander Markham 
thought it would be injudicious to leave without effecting 
alanding. The vessel was therefore brought round so as 
to open the village, at which six rounds of shot and shell 
were fired, which all fell short. The tide having risen, the 
two cutters and both gigs left the ship, manned and armed, 
and pulled towards the village, the natives replying to all 
attempts at friendly communication with flights of arrows. 
The boats then turned their fire upon the bush to clear it 
of the enemy, in order to effect a safe landing, but they 
were so well protected by their stone breastworks that it 
was impossible to dislodge them except by landing and 
driving them out. This was done, but their protection was 
so good that they were enabled to retreat into the bush 
without, so far as the Rosario could see, losinga single 
man. The village was fired, several canoes destroyed, 
and the men re-embarked, without obtaining any informa- 
tion as to the motives of the natives in killing the Bishop. 
Before leaving Norfolk Island, where the late prelate had 
established a mission, a letter had been handed to Com- 
mander Markham by Mr. Codrington, the head of the 
mission, and his three colleagues, protesting against the 
force under his command being employed in retaliatory 
measures on the natives of Nukapu. Now, though we are 
confident that the Commander of the Rosario was actuated 
by the very best motives, we very much question the wisdom 
of his proceedings. To us it seems that two courses 
were open to him, either to leave the islanders alone or to 
punish them. The former would have been the wiser 
plan, but having determined on the latter, we maintain it 
should have been done effectually. We cannot but fear 
that such an inadequate punishment—for doubtless the 
natives thought punishment was intended—will lessen the 
fear of men-of-war throughout the islands, and though 
Commander Markham anticipates the happiest results 
from his forbearance, we much doubt whether his expecta- 
tions will be realised. We feel convinced that the author 
has endeavoured to set all the occurrences of his cruise 
before the reader faithfully, and the responsibility under 
which he laboured is evidenced by the earnest tone adopted 
throughout, and the absence of levity. ‘ Now I have got 
you on this subject,” he seems to say, ‘‘ you will be good 
enough to preserve a rueful visage until you arrive at the 
Page headed Conclusion,” and, indeed, Commander Mark- 

seems to have as great an abhorrence of a joke as the 
Present Premier, although he relaxes for a moment on 
telating how the legs and arms of one officer, who was in 








** good condition” were felt by certain hungry cannibals, 
and pronounced “ very good kai-kai.’’ The book is most 
beautifully got up, and some of the wood-cuts good, but we 
confess we should have been more pleased had the author 
in any way admitted the efforts made by Queensland and 
other. Australian colonies to weed out the pernicious 
element from the Coolie traffic, and the pains they are 
taking to establish it on a legal basis. 


Out-door Common Birds; their Habits and Gene- 
ral Characteristics. By Henry Srannarp. Warne 
and Co. 

This very attractive-looking volume seems well calcu- 
lated to develop that taste for Natural History which is 
innate in almost every English boy. The illustrations are 
good, and the external characteristics of the birds de- 
scribed, are given with the greatest possible accuracy. 
No one who has studied Mr. Stannard’s pages is likely to 
mistake ‘*‘ a hawk for a hern-shaw,” or even to confuse the 
Tree-Pipit with the Hedge Sparrow. But the author has 
been less happy in the choice of a title for his book than 
in that of its subject. We fail to see why the Woodpecker, 
the Crow, the Willow Wren, and the Kingfisher, should 
be excluded from a community into which the Brambling, 
the Haw Finch, and the Nightjar are admitted. Two, at 
least, out of these last three birds are far from being 
common in any part of England, and, with regard to the 
Fern Owl or Nightjar, it is, from its peculiar habits and 
colouring, tolerably safe from the curiosity of an ordinary 
observer. ‘There are several points in connection with the 
natural history of the Cuckoo which the readers of Mr. 
Stannard’s volume might, at this season of the year, assist 
in determining. It has often been alleged that the eggs of 
the Cuckoo approximate, in tint, to those of the bird in 
whose nest they are laid; in the Pied Wagtail’s nest they 
séem to be grey, while in that of the Hedge Sparrow they 
have a greenish hue. Again, whether the female Cuckoo 
conveys her eggs in her beak (or throat) to the nest she 
has selected is another point that as yet has received no 
satisfactory solution. Early risers in the present month 
might, perhaps, have an opportnnity of witnessing this 
remarkable, but by no means incredible, feat, and it is cer- 
tainly high time that the matter should be finally settled. 

While cordially appreciating Mr. Stannard’s efforts at 
popularising ornithology, we could have wished that he 
had paid a little more attention to the language in which 
his remarks are couched, and we must take exception to 
his spelling of the name Winchat—a bird which obviously 
derives its name from its habit of frequenting whins, i.¢., 
furze bushes. 


Contrasts. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of London. 
Strahan and Co. 

Later than we could have wished we draw the attention 
of our readers to this remarkable volume, the aim and 
object of which is to set out in its true colours the 
management of our Poor Law, our Hospitals, our Schools, 
our Metropolitan Charities, as it is, and as it ought to be. 
Indeed, the key to the scope and drift of the book might be 
found by observant scanners of its cover in the significant 
repetition of the title thereupon. “ Contrasts ” is first 
superscribed in gold, and then again in black letters. 
Something is meant by this, and that something oozes out 
pretty copiously as the volume is being perused. Its 
author is the champion of the poor ratepayer, and the 
indirect contributor to municipal taxation, who is shown to 
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be obliged, in the districts, for example, of the East of | Thomas’ Hospital from their original purpose, in such 
London, not only to maintain the poor of his own parish, wise as to obtain the smallest possible amount o good at the 
but positively to pay a surplus beyond it for the general | heaviest possible amount of cost. Coming forward as one 
rating of the metropolis. Thoroughly versed, thanks to | dissatisfied with the present condition of things and a 
a searching study of the subject, with the irrepressible | vehement clamourer for improvement, his plan is to accept 
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HOME AND A SISTER. 
(From the “ People’s Magaxine.”) 


and importunate questions of which he treats, the author |in the case of the institutions which he passes in review, 
has at his fingers’ ends the origin and progressive | their own printed reports, and to set against them, in con- 
working of the new “poor-law,” and metes out to trast, the results and expenditure of other institutions 2? 
Lord Eldon and to chancellors of his calibre the blame | enterprises working to the same end. And this he does 
attachable to the diversion of such charities as St. | seriatim in reference to Poor Law Relief and Poor Rates, 
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our great charitable endowments, medical and educational, 
the expenditure of the Metropolitan Board, and the waste 
in our City Corporations and Livery Companies. We 
may not always approve the tone, but there can be no 





doubt about the force and urgency, of the book, and | 


probably the best compliment which capable readers can 
pay it is to go for themselves into the proof of its stirring 
statements, by which means they will excellently qualify 
themselves for a work too much left to the few who will 
undertake it, and too little considered—the proper adjust- 
ment and the proper incidence of public burdens. As far 
as we can make out, the 
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author of ‘Contrasts ” — 
is not so averse to indis- 
criminate almsgiving as | 
was the late Edward | 
Denison and a vast |——= 
many other thinking and \ 


WW 
humane leaders of 
opinion ; but we see the | 
point of view which he md | ait 
takes, on the contrary VAT (yee — 
part, and seem to dis- 
cover that he is not really 
atissue with such philan- 
thropists, inasmuch as 
both are agreed that there 
should be a careful and 
searching enquiry into 
deserving cases. Both 
sides recognise that the 
blot is the possibility of 
impostors thriving while 
the deserving poor are 
left to starve in their 
proud repugnance to 
come upon the parish. 

A sadly interesting 
portion of ‘‘ Contrasts” 
deals with the work and 
remuneration of the 
struggling poor and the 
very lowest industries of 
the lower strata in Lon- 
don, the needlewomen, 
the slipper-makers, the 
lucifer matchbox- 
makers, the makers of 
skewers for cats’ and 
dogs’ meat. We think 
of the adage, ‘ex nihilo 
nihil fit,” when we learn 
how barely does the 
miserable return from 
these miserable handi- 
crafts serve to keep those 
who ply them from the degradation of the workhouse. 
Yet it is consoling to find that, as in the country, so in 
town, the most genuine charity is practised by those who 
arein need and necessity themselves. ‘‘ Few who have 
hot visited in the poorer districts can form any idea of the 
vast amount of charity and kindness which in time of 
distress is shown by the working-classes to each other, 
their charity appearing to increase in proportion to the 
smallness of their means.”—(P. 61). None, we suspect, 
have better knowledge of this trait in our English poor, 
than the parochial clergy, as should be borne in mind, 
















AN ANXIOUS TIME. 
(From “ Vivian and his Friends.”) they are 
among the most 
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both when we discuss the hardships and assess the sup- 
posed faults of a class which herein sets us a bright 


| example. 


As regards the maintenance of the sick poor in the 
metropolis, the author of ‘‘ Contrasts” has a great deal to 
say, and this not against the Guardians (though they come 
in for a share of blame) so much as against the mis- 
appropriation of endowments instituted to meet this need. 
He certainly caps the irregtlarities in the workhouse 
infirmaries, which were shown up a few years back by the 
Lancet Commissioners, by irregularities and mal-adminis- 

tration in our metro- 

mn" nOWTIT - politan hospitals, which 

Hush ase | Lal we commend to the 

ni Ui i tial Mi , — notice of the reading 
ALMA aa LT | , | public no less than to 

0) ee te | "| | those whoare in autho- 

(3 it -t rity.—Pp. 74-82 con- 
J | tain three or four 
cases of as flagrant 
mismanagement and 
high-handed __ indiffer- 
ence as can be found 
in any record or expe- 
rience. It would be 
well if either of the 
anecdotes he gives 
could be authoritatively 
contradicted, and well 
too, if in reference to 
pauper infirmaries, sick 
asylums, and hospitals, 
as well as to Boards of 
Guardians, whose place 
is to supervise these, 
we stirred ourselves to 
admit the beneficial 
influence of the gentler 
sex. “In the distri- 
bution of municipal 
charity,” writes the 
author, after showing 
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“Al 


Shoreditch Workhouse 
hit a blot and a neglect 
which it would have 
been impossible for 
non-professional male 
guardians to discover— 
‘‘ England stands alone 
in her refusal to admit 
ladies into the Boards 
of Guardians. In all 
other European cities 
considered 


efficient almoners, being not only better able to judge of 
the absolute requirements of women and children than 
the male guardians, but by their tact they discover with far 
greater facility the female impostor,—the most dangerous 
and troublesome class the Poor Law authorities have to 
deal with.”—P. 116. 

One of the most striking points made in “‘ Contrasts,” is 
that which concerns the removal of St. Thomas’ Hospital 
from its Borough site to its present position opposite the 
Houses of Parliament. Inadequate as in recent times and 
under modern management the great City hospitals 
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they were meant, it seems, at the first blush, a false step 
to move a great and famous establishment of the kind, not 


to where the population was densest and hospital accom- | 


modation smallest, but to the west-end of the town, for the 
convenience of the physicians and surgeons — whose 
repute, it was argued, and whose experience was such, 
that patients should be brought near to them, and not that 
they should be obliged to go out of their way to visit the 
patients. ‘To such men, forsooth, minutes were guineas ; 


have been to meet the needs of: the sick poor, for whom 
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| note of contrast is sounded in the comparison of Bethlehem 


Hospital for the Insane, and its 266 patients, with the 


| Caterham Pauper Asylum which accommodates 1800. No 


one, after reading the instances of extravagance in regard 
to public money with which this book teems, wifl be 
surprised, to learn that the cost of the staff at the latter 
establishment is rather more than £1,000 per annum 
above that of the former. 

We are sorry that we cannot go along with the well. 
meant views of the author in reference to the public 


of their charity, it was unreasonable to expect that they | schools of the metropolis, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, &c. It 
should toil to the out-of-the-way district and distant site of | seems to us that the title of the metropolis to a share in 


the hospital, which first gave them their golden experience. 
But when the change was carried out, what are we to say 
of the cost of it. Simply that it defeats its own end, and 
cripples the original purpose of such an institution. If the 
author’s statistics are to be relied upon, and he writes as 
one who knows his brief, the cost of new St. Thomas’ 
Hospital site, buildings, furnishing, &c., comes up to 
nearly half-a-million, or as much as £800 per bed. He 
shows that if one were to take a rent for twenty patients, 
the twenty bedrooms of a costly Belgravian mansion would 
cost a third less in house-rent than the former would 
entail in the new hospital when filled. ‘Should the num- 
ber of patients admitted be ro higher than at present in 
the hospital (about 400), the cost will be far more than 
double.”—P. 125. Before we drop the Belgrave Square 
contrast, it is well that we should cite one other feature of 
it. The walls of St. Thomas’ Hospital, being of Parian 
cement, cost double the price per square yard of the cement 
on the walls of any private first-class London mansion ! 
And, what is worse than all, the value of Parian cement, 
in a sanitary point of view, is beginning to be regarded as 
actually inferior to the cheap and old-fashioned lime-white. 
—P, 126. 

Such is the expenditure sanctioned by the trustees of a 
rich London charity. It puts money into contracts, salaries, 
ornaments, luxuries; into hands that might well find 
themselves filled from sources more strictly private. It 
reserves far less, than with decent economy it might, for 
those whom the institution primarily sought to benefit. 
To show how much more economically the sick poor can 
be healed and relieved, the author details the case of the 
Poplar Hospital, which starting from less beginnings 
extends its blessings more widely and effectually. At 
old Blackwall Custom House, made over by Government 
to some east .end shipbuilders and manufacturers, and 
turned into a hospital, the cost per bed is mot more than 
£30, and a greater number of serioug accidents receive 
treatment than in any three of the-west end hospitals (133). 
It may not be an object of eye-service to architects and 
designers, but it is notable that not one death was caused 
during the whole of last year in the Poplar Hospital by 
erysipelas or pyeemia. It is a drawback to such a cheer- 
ing picture that ‘‘ this hospital is the worst supported in 
the metropolis;” the fact is, a commentary—in malam 
partem—upon the doctrine “‘to him that hath shall be 
given. 

Passing to other hospitals, the author of “ Cofitrasts ” 
shows that the use of St. Bartholomew's is very much 
curtailed by the extirpation, to a great extent, from the 
City proper, of the poor who should be the recipients of its 
charitable work. Through the removal of vast blocks of 
poor tenements, to make way for improvements and for other 
objects, the City has now 120,000 fewer of the working 
class resident in it than at the end of last century. Another 





the educational advantages of these great charities is 
undoubted, but the fact that lads cannot be reared and 
nurtured wholesomely in our crowded city is an equally un- 
answerable argument for removal into the country. Charter. 
house on its new site will throw open its bosom to merit, 
whether found in city or country. Could this be said of 
Charterhouse under the old régime, when a governor 
might nominate the sons and families of his personal 
friends to a free board and education in Charterhouse 
Square? We are disposed to think that a handsome 
sum ought to be paid from these foundations towards 
metropolitan day-schools, which done, their great work 
would be to make the avenues to university and other 
honours accessible to merit proved by competitive ex- 
aminations. With the author's strictures on St. Kathe- 
rine’s Hospital—one of the most crying sinecures which 
our generation still groans under—and with his claim for 
the public, of the debateable ground of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, we most cordially agree. The cry ought to go up 
“* How long?” till such abuses as these are strongly and 
effectually remedied. Nor should those who have the 
power wait for pressure from without. We are sorry to 
be obliged to think that the loudest in the clamour 
for economies and reforms are the very men who when 
placed on a board or a governing body, acquiesce most 
meekly in the status in guo. It has always been held 
sound policy to muzzle a grumbler by admitting him to 
partnership in the grievance. But we think that the 
figures and statistics of ‘‘Contrasts”’ ought to become a 
text-book and a basis for would-be reformers of no sordid 
or selfish type ; and though we do not pledge ourselves to 
the endorsement of the book in all its strictures and 
details, we have no doubt whatever that it will have 
wrought a good work among us by its fearless and telling 
disclosures. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


“ High Church; or Audi alteram partem”’ (Bemrose), is 
a vigorous protest against Ritualism. ‘The work is written 
in temperate language and displays considerable power of 
reasoning ; it appears to us, however, that the author takes 
rather a contracted view of his subject. Moreover, we 
object to his sailing under false colours ; the peculiar cover, 
which is suggestive of Anglo-Catholicism in its strictest 
and straightest form, is calculated to deceive the purchaser, 
who is not likely to be any the more impressed by the 
writer’s logic owing to quite a Jesuitical deceit having been 
practised upon him. ‘The work is stated ‘not to have 
been written with the expectation, or even with the desigt 
of convincing those who are firmly rooted in the views tt 
opposes,” but chiefly for the enlightenment of “ that 
numerous class who are conscientiously, though ignorantly, 
adopting the religion of Ritualism (sic.) under the idea 
that in so doing they are acting as good Christians a0 
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tioned, and we wish him all the success he deserves. 

«Vivian and his Friends’’ (The Religious Tract Society), 
is a tale of English life “two hundred years ago.” It 
deals, amongst other topics, with the Plague and Fire of 
London. The author tells his story in a charming man- 
ner, and it has an excellent moral tone. The illustrations 
are very good, a serve with the handsome cover, the 
clear type, and toned paper, to form a really elegant 
ylume. We commend “Vivian and his Friends” to 
parents, guardians, and others in search of a handsome 
and not too expensive gift book for young persons of either 
sex. 

“Lost Gip” (H. S. King), is a prettily told story by 
Hesba Stretton, author of ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 
The literary style is good, the narrative has interest, and 
the pictures, though unpretending, have much artistic 
merit. Mr. Barnard, the illustrator of the Household 
Edition of ‘*‘ Bleak House”’ and ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit” is 
the draughtsman, and his sketches have much graphic 


power. The “cut” of the street sermon is particularly 

good. We may also commend the scene in the school. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have on our table, ‘Little Wavie,” a nicely 


illustrated story for children, published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society; “Sermons on the Prodigal Son,” 
by the Rev. Thomas Hancock, assistant priest of St. 
Stephen’s, Lewisham (S. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton 
Square); “‘The New Code Progressive Reader,” and 
“The Victoria Geography” (Warne). Both these last 
works deserve commendation, on account of the profuse 
and superior manner in which they are _ illustrated. 
The “ Reader” is less pedantic than such compilations 
usually are, embracing a yariety of subjects, and even con- 
descending to extracts from the daily press. ‘ How to 
Dress on £15 a-year,”’ also published by Warne, contains 
some good advice, and some crotchets; on the whole the 
book is calculated to do good, and if it persuades some young 
ladies to dress cheaply, and tastefully as well, it will do a 
great deal of good. But English girls and matrons have 
very little innate taste, and, as a rule, recognise no medium 
between tawdriness and shabbiness. We hope the young 
Person on the cover is not meant to serve as a model. 
Demands on our space have prevented our noticing in 
detail the following publications :—‘ Parish Magazine” 
(Wells Gardner), good and varied as respects both literary 
and pictorial matter; ‘‘ Our own Fireside,” ‘‘ The Day of 
Days,” and ‘“* Home Words” (Nisbet), amusing and useful 
Periodicals, all three; ‘‘’The Children’s Prize,” ‘ Sun- 
shine,” “ Sunday,” “Chatterbox,” “Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zine,” and *‘ Little Folks,” of which we need only say that 
they are old established favourites, and deservedly so; 
“Le Journal de la Jeunesse ” (Hachette), an elegant work, 
full of really beautiful engravings; ‘‘ Mission Life” (Wells 
Gardner), “‘ Town and Country,” “Omnibus,” a profusely 
illustrated German serial, and the “ Day of Rest” (H. S. 
ing), containing excellent literary matter and engravings, 
of which latter we need say very little, as by this time they 
must be familiar to every inhabitant of London and, pro- 
ly, to most of the inhabitants of the country. We wish 

€ enterprize all the success it undoubtedly deserves. A 
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word must suffice for the following pamphlets :—“ Special | 


‘Tovidence and Prayer,” by the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson ; 
~ lestimony which Jesus bears to Himself,” by M. C. 
» Babut, both from the Religious Tract Society; “The 
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joyal Churchmen.” The writer is evidently well-inten- | Barks of my Dog ‘ Gerels,’” (Reeves and Turner); ‘‘ Lord 


Lytton, a Biography,” by Thompson Cooper (London, 
George Routledge); ‘‘ Parties in the Church and their 
Controversies, by a privileged Reporter,” ‘‘ Cuttings from 
the Times of 1g00,"’ both from John Hodges; “The Gold 
Yield of Nova Scotia,” from the office of the Mining 
Fournal, 26, Fleet Street ; ‘On the Divorce and Marriage 
Laws,” by Virginius, ‘‘ Lyric Leaflets,” ‘ Nameless,” a 
novel, by F. A. N., Part I., Town and Country Publishing 
Company; ‘“ Thoughts for Ascension-tide,” and ‘ Good, 
but not Clever’? (Wells Gardner); ‘“*A Report to the 
Mansion House Committee on the Preservation of Victoria 
Park,” ‘‘The Free and Open Church Advocate,” ‘ Balak 
and Balaam, in European Costume,” by the Rev. James 
Kean (Samuel Tinsley); ‘‘ The Foundering of the North- 
fleet,” by Harry Wallis (Bemrose and Sons); and “ The 
Trust and the Remittance,” two love stories, in verse, by 
Mary Cowden Clarke (Grant and Co.) In our last issue 
we alluded to the engravings of the “‘ People’s Magazine,” 
of which we spoke in terms of high praise, describing 
them as being far superior, both as regards conception and 
execution, to the ordinary type of periodical illustrations. 
This week, through the courtesy of the Editor and the 
proprietors, we are enabled to present our readers with a 
specimen, drawn by Mr. C. Warrington Morgan, and 
accompanying a pretty poem of F. Scarlett Potter's, 
entitled “‘ Home and a Sister.” 





Qin 


GERMANY. 


Art the annual exhibition of books, pictures, globes, &c., 
now held at Leipsic in connection with the so-called book 
sellers’ fair, English firms are again numerously repre- 
sented. Among them I noticed Messrs. John Murray, 
N. Triibner and Co., Bickers, Routledge, and others. Max 
Miiller’s edition of the Rig-Veda forms one of the chief 
attractions. Dr. Hepburn’s Japanese-English Dictionary, 
Dr. J. Legge’s Collection of Chinese Classics, Rev. W. 
Lobscheid’s English-Chinese Dictionary, Drs. Maclay and 
Baldwin’s Alphabetical Vocabularies on the Foochow 
Dialect may also be mentioned as particularly noteworthy 
among many other similar Oriental works exhibited this 
year. 

The printers’ assistants’ strike in Leipsic is, at length, 
officially declared, at an end, and the terms between masters 
and employed’ definitively settled for the ensuing three 
years, at least, the latter having extorted from their 
employers an additional 16} per cent. on their wages. But 
so many have emigrated to other towns, that, in reality, 
there is still a great lack of hands there. The collapse on 
the Vienna exchange and the general complaints of the 
results of the great Leipsic fair just concluded, may lead to 
a crisis throughout the German empire, and depress com- 
merce and trade. Then these arrogant operatives will 
have to “come down a peg or two,” and abate their now 
exorbitant demands. I mean, besides printers, especially 
tailors, shoemakers, joiners, masons, &c. As to the last- 
named, they must be in a fair way to accumulate wealth, 
considering that the mere stone-carrier (or whatever may 
be the English term for him) earns in Berlin his five thalers 
aday! ‘That such a state of things, however pleasant to 
those who, at present, benefit by it, can’t last is evident on 
the face of it. Our liberal politicians begin to see the error 
of their ways in emancipating labour from all legal bonds 
and restraints, dissolving the ancient guilds, permitting 
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the part of the artisans against the public and their own 
interests ; but they find it difficult to retrace their steps. 
Let me, however, come to other themes, more akin to the 
nature of this paper. 

In a recent number (7) of the Deutsche Dichterhalle, a 
bi-monthly periodical, edited by Oscar Blumenthal, a very 
witty young writer, and published by Harthrock, Leipsic, 
I met with a German translation, by Julius Rodenberg, of 
an unpublished poem by Lord Byron, the original of which 
is in the possession of an Austrian naval officer of English 
descent, whose parents, at Genoa, were on terms of personal 
amity with the great poet. As the reader may be curious 
to know something of the purport of the verses, I will 
again, as on a previous occasion, resort to the French 
mode of rendering poetry from a foreign tongue into the 
vernacular, this time, of course, with all the more mis- 
giving, the original text itself being English, only, un- 
fortunately, inaccessible to me. To be brief, this is what 
Byron conveys :— 

«But once mine eye was raised to thee, and since then it sees only 


thee, and thee alone on earth. oe 
In vain does slumber close it. Whether ’tis night or day I scarcely 


know. 
It shows what renders me blessed, yet ever only a dream,— 


An evil dream; for the towering flood separates me from thee ; 7 
And suddenly my heart starts and rages. But peace be with thee. 


Messrs. Asher and Co., of Berlin and London, and List 

and Francke, of Leipsic, have just issued a Catalogue of 
of the Precious Collection of Ancient and Modern Works 
forming the Library of the late Mr. Serge Sobolewski (of 
Moscow), to be sold by auction at Leipsic, on and from 
Monday, the 14th of July now next ensuing. This is one 
of the most remarkable and valuable collections of books 
in Europe, especially so as regards books of travels. “Il 
n’est point étonnant,” says Mr. A. Cohn mq the firm of 
A. Asher and Co.) in his Preface, ‘‘ que Mr. Sobolewski, 
voyageur passioné luiméme, diregeat toute son attention 
sur la littérature de voyage. C’est dans cette branche que 
sa bibliothéque est d'une richésse tout a fait exceptionelle, 
surtout en ce qui concerne les voyages hors de |’Europe, et 
spécialement ceux en Amérique et en Asie.” Among the 
latter is to be signalised the important Collection of Travels 
in America and Asia published by De Bry. There is no 
need, however, for me to point out the many treasures and 
gems of literature which this library of the late famous 
bibliophile contains, seeing that the title page of the 
Catalogue bears also the name of the London firm, Asher 
and Co., by the side of the Berlin and Leipsic firms that 
have issued it. It is, therefore, as accessible there as 
here. } 
I cannot omit to direct attention to a remarkable 
‘article from the pen of the veteran naturalist, R. E. von 
Baer, published in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of 
May roth last, on Darwinism and its advocates. He 
declares himself unconvinced by Mr. Darwin's arguments 
as to the descent of man from the ape, reminds the 
adherents of Darwin's theories of the Philosopher in the 
Academy of Lagado in Gulliver's Travels, deems it 
indispensable to assume a Creator, and proposes the word 
goal” (Ziel) to be substituted for purpose (Zireck), which 
he thinks even the most inveterate of teleolophobians 
must admit. 

Stiller, of Rostock, has just published a very interesting 
lecture, having for its subject, Shakespeare as a Physician 
(Mediciner), by Dr. Hermann Aubert, Professor of Physio- 
logy in the University of Rostock. This is not by any 
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He then points out how the great dramatist even in his 
conception of disease was in advance of his age, and, after 
quoting Othello III. 4, and Lear II. 10, says: “This con- 
ception is thoroughly modern. It is based on the pre- 
sumption that all parts of the organism are connected 
with each other, that body and mind are inseparable from 
each other, that mental diseases affect the body and 
bodily diseases the mind. Only a genius could, in the six. 
teenth century, have had such a conception. It was, and still 
is, in open contradiction to the dogmas of the church, and 
was equally opposed to the then medical dogmas, accord- 
ing to which disease was a thing, a being with special 
qualities and powers. And this “ontological” conception 
prevailed even down to the eighteenth century inclusive. 

Again, the development of Lear’s madness is extolled by 
our author, as being delineated with “so much truth, firm- 
ness, and fidelity as to call forth the highest admiration of 
modern ‘ mad doctors’ on either side of the ocean.” 

He concludes, like Gervinus in his ‘‘ Shakespeare,” with 
a parallel between the poet and his great contemporary, 
Bacon, showing, by a few vigorous touches, that Shake- 
speare is in dramatic literature what Bacon is in the domain 
of physics, with this difference only, that the former fully 
carried out his theories in his own works, while the latter 
only laid down the method, leaving to others the applica- 
tion. 

From the notes appended to the Lecture, it is evident 
that the learned author is thoroughly at home in the 
Shakespeare literature both of Germany and England. Of 
course, he also refers to Dr. Bucknill’s “‘ The Medical 
Knowledge of Shakespeare.” The only fault I have to 
find with this interesting and sensible lecture is, that 
the quotations from Shakespeare are in German. Surely 
for German readers of such a pamphlet a translation cannot 
be needed ? ; 

Among the works exhibited at the Leipsic exhibition 1s 
also Vambéri’s History of Bokhara, published by Mr. Henry 
King, of London. I mention this by way of addition to 
the above-named works, because in last week’s number 0 
the Leipsic Literarische Centralblatt an annihilating revieW 
of that book appeared, signed “ A. v. G.,” evidently a writer 
who speaks with authority. The review was one of the 
longest ever contained in that periodical. 8 

At the annual banquet of the booksellers held at Leipsi® 
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as usual on all such festive occasions in Germany, printed 
songs, of a humorous vein, were handed round to be 
chaunted at table. What shall one say to the tactics of 
the national-liberal party, still, as ever, it appears, bent on 
delivering over Saxony to Prussia, one of whose members 
evidently thought proper to take advantage even of that 
opportunity to abuse the country in which the banquet was 
held by casting a slur on the administration of justice in 
Saxony, the last rag of authority left in the hands of the 
King, and inserting in the doggrel verses composed by him 
for the occasion, a line running, ‘“‘ That’s how matters are 
managed in Saxony!"’ Of course, even the right-minded 
Prussian guests were indignant, and wondered at an indis- 
cretion which would have had them abuse the country 
whose hospitality they were at the moment enjoying. Can 
it be wondered at that the Saxon Government is at last 
beginning to make a stand and asserting its authority in 
checking these nonsenses of a hostile opposition ? 


» 
- 





FRANCE. 





Tue rearranged Ministry cannot much longer hold off 
the inevitable ‘“‘tug of war” that must come, sooner or 
later, now that again Greek meets Greek—that the Left 
and Right confront each other with grimmer determination 
than either has ever before manifested—within the walls of 
the National Assembly at Versailles. At last the old boy 
who has so often called ‘* Wolf!” will be devoured by it in 
earnest; that is, M. Thiers must veritably resign, or the 
Republic must be proclaimed definitively. 

The liberation of the territory of France is, as you know, 
to be accomplished on the 5th of next July. The intention 
on the part of the President is, if possible, to postpone 
until then—can that, however, be possible—the great debate 
which is, sooner or later, inevitable in the Assembly, by 
reason of the elections that have recently taken place in 
Paris and the Provinces. In desiring to put off thus the 
evil day as long as may be in any way practicable, 
M. Thiers is acting in accordance with the advice tendered 
by M. Emile Girardin, a man of a sufficiently lengthened 
and varied experience. It only remains to be seen whether 
Right and Left will still continue to allow the little old 
man in the middle of the plank to tip it thus lightly and 
drowsingly, ad libitum, in idle oscillation. 

Signs of preparation are visible in all directions among 
the leading statesmen. The Minister of Public Works has 
returned from his holiday excursion in La Vendée. The 
Chief of the State himself has ended his visit (hardly can 
itbe said of holidays) at Paris, and taken up his abode in 
his old quarters at Versailles. 

The universal impression now is that the policy set 
before themselves by the powers that be (such as they are) 
18 to organize and consolidate the Republic—to put an end 
tothe notion of its being a mere stop-gap ad interim—to 
close the era of its being a simply provisional government. 
Insist upon that, and we shall see how far the Imperialists, 
the Orleanists, and the Legitimists will show their readiness 
to acquiesce in that purely democratic arrangement. 

_M. Vacquerie, of the ultra-red Rappel, put forth a sufii- 
Ciently stupid boast the other day a propos of the recent 
Monetary panic at Vienna. ‘ Behold,” he said, ‘‘ France 
has but just paid down Four Milliards. When? Upon 
the morrow of a disastrous war, during which she had been 
invaded, pillaged, desolated, and ravaged. Beyond this, 
and in very despite of all this, she is about now immediately 





to pay over yet a Fifth Milliard. Her fortune is in no way 
dissipated, or even jeopardised. Her Bourse is unshaken. 
Her credit never has been greater. Meanwhile, how stood 
matters in Vienna? Austria has had no cause recently to 
pay over any indemnity. She has had to empty out no 
milliards from her coffers. Nevertheless, all of a sudden 
her capital passes from luxury to wretchedness. Its 
millionaires are transformed into mendicants. You en- 
counter in the streets there people who tear their hair and 
shed tears while crying out ‘Bread! bread! for my 
children.’ Others, in yet greater despair, are drowning 
themselves in the Danube. There is a talk, even, of lynching 
a Schey ora Rothschild. And the reason for this startling 
contrast,” says the oracular Rappel, “is sufficiently obvious 
—France is a Republic, and Austria is a Monarchy !” 


Was there ever reasoning so preposterous? According 
to this the little band of intriguers who wickedly availed 
themselves of the fourth of September, 1870, to double and 
quadruple the horrors of the war so that they might 
selfishly grasp at power, secured to France thereby incal- 
culable wealth, prosperity, and happiness. All the world 
knows what those men actually and positively did secure 
to her! They secured to France herself a partial dismem- 
berment by the tearing away from her of two of her noblest 
provinces. They secured to her capital a long and 
appalling siege and two terrible bombardments. They 
necessitated her getting rid of her invaders with the loss, 


not only of Alsace and Lorraine, but with them also, of 


Metz and Strasburg. They rendered inevitable at last the 
buying off of the enemy by paying down in quittance that 
dreadful aggregate of five milliards that the Rappel is talk- 
ing of now so lightly and even boastfully. They caused to 
rise to the surface that social scum that seethed over in 
petroleum, that half destroyed the capital of civilisation, 
that threatened for a while to sweep it from the face of the 
earth with the flames kindled by an infernal act of incen- 
diarism. To point to the men who had brought about all 
this by that insensate act of the 4th September, to point 
to Leon Gambetta and Jules Favre and the rest of them as 
the cause of France being able to pay so readily after all 
her disasters two, three, four, five milliards, is surely an 
outrage to the world’s common sense! Obviously, noto- 
riously, incontrovertibly, how France has been able to 
pay over her four milliards to Germany, to prepare to 
pay the fifth, to sustain her credit with the rest of the 
nations, and so forth, is due—to the hideous muddle 
and jumble brought about by the men of the 4th of 
September? Not so—to the imperial institutions that 
had been flourishing in France during the eighteen years 
preceding! To the Third Republic? To the Second 
Empire! To Jules Favre and Gambetta? To Napoleon 
III! 

A beautiful alabaster statue of a nude female form, 
reposing in the attitude of the Danae of Correggio, has 
just been placed in the Louvre, in the embrasure of one 
of the windows of the Salle Jean de Douai, otherwise 
Jean de Bologne. The name of the donor has not yet 
been emblazoned on the pedestal. 

At a recent séance of the Academie des Inscriptions 
attention was directed to the extraordinary archzological 
curiosities brought to light in the Ile de Paques—colossal 
statues half buried in the earth, inscriptions, &c.— 
demonstrating the existence of a high degree of civilisa- 
tion at a period long anterior to the Incas, and by con- 
sequence long before the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, 
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been suppressed by order of General Ladmirault. Fancya 
General-Admiral abolishing the State! It confuses one’s 
ideas, and makes one feel half delirious. 

General Vinoy, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour, has just brought out at Henri Plon’s Library a 
notable work, the title of which is “ L’Armée Frangaise en 
1873.” 

At Charpentier’s there has been published, in a com- 
plete form, Ernest Daudet’s romance, entitled ‘ Mariage 
Tragique,”’ and which, during the last few weeks, has been 
the great attraction of the Figaro’s feuilleton. 

M., Guizot, who has not been about much recently, break- 
fasted the other morning at the Elysée with President Thiers. 

At the Théatre Francais, Eugene Manuel's ‘“‘ L’Enfant” 
is in preparation. 

An old attraction redivivus at the Odéon 
Murger’s “ Vie de Boheme.” 

Another revival, at the Vaudeville, is Octave Feuillet’s 
**Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre.” 

Among the theatrical novelties now getting in readiness 
for the Parisians, are two at the Palais Royal—one entitled 
(and I wonder the title has never been used before) “ La 
Partie Carrée,” the other “‘ Un Potage a la Bisque.” 

At the Salon one of the principal attractions this season 
is Alma Tadema’s wonderful picture of the Mummy—the 
said mummy being seen surrounded by the grief of his 
belongings, at the time of his interment! 

Signor Verdi has arrived in Paris from the Roman 
Peninsula. 


is Henri 
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THE THEATRES. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Monday the 12th inst. a very indifferent performance 
of Masaniello was given. Nicolini, not in good voice, was 
at times very flat, but made up for these defects by his 
acting. Mdlle. Sinico, as Elvira, on the contrary, although 
word-perfect and in good voice, was merely a walking lady. 
Signor Edardi, as Alfonso, was not the right man in the 
right place, his voice, always throaty, was still more so 
than usual; the other characters were but indifferently 
fitted, and there seemed a great lack of “‘ go’’ in the opera, 
attributable, no doubt, to the loss of Augustus Harris’ stage 
direction, all the stage arrangements seeming to be in 
a slight confusion; the eruption of Vesuvius, at the end of 
the last act, was so premature as to cause Signor Bevig- 
nani to bring the opera to an end some little time 
before the finish. ‘The ballet scene was excellent, and the 
chorus good. ‘Tuesday, the 13th, was the red-letter night 
of the season—Mdlle. Adelina Patti's first appearance, 
she choosing to make her bow to the public as Rosina in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Her reception immediately she 
made her appearance at the window, in the first scene, 
was immense, everybody seeming to vie with his neigh- 
bour in greeting the little favourite. Mdlle. Patti sang as 
she—and she only—can sing, and at once proved that her 
voice was richer and fuller, if possible, than last year. Her 
rendering of the florid passages (although she chose to sing 
in the original key, E major), was in itself perfection ; and 
again, in her duet with Figaro, did she show herself a per- 
fect mistress in her art and in command of all the bravura 
passages that sparkle in Rossini’s favourite opera. Signor 
Montanaro, as Almaviva, sang his music in a most 
artistic manner, also being quite at home with Rossini. 
Signor Cotogni was as bustling and boisterous a “ Figaro” 











an excellent Barber. Signors Tagliafico and Ciampi tere 
the Basilio and Dr. Bartolo, and, as usual, did their share 
of the opera well. Nothing more requires notice except 
with regard to the recitatives, which were given by a 
double quartett of strings, instead of by violoncello and 
bass alone, an alteration, in comic opera, of somewhat 
questionable propriety. 

Don Giovanni, produced on Thursday last, with a strong 
cast, ensured an immense house. Mdlle. Patti, as Zerlina, 
infused great archness into the character, and her perfect 
vocalisation obtained the usual encores in “ Batti, Batti,” 
and the duet “‘ La Ci Darem”’ with Faure. Mdme. Sinico 
was an excellent Donna Elvira, and Mdme. Bulli Paoli 
made a good impression as Donna Anna, both dramatically 
and vocally, with the exception of a little slip in the Trio 
of Masks. Faure’s Don Giovanni was the picture of a 
gentlemanly libertine, although once or twice he sang 
rather sharp. The other characters require no particular 
notice. The chorus and Band were very fair. Particular 
allusion must be made to Mr. E. Howell's violoncello 
obligato in “ Batti, Batti.” 

On Saturday last Rigoletto was given for the first time. 
With the exception of Albani’s Gilda, the performance was 
very indifferent. Cotogni’s Rigoletto, although vocally a 
pretty good performance, failed dramatically; it is in such 
characters that we sadly miss Ronconi. As the Duke, 
Nicolini made little or no impression, being out of voice, 
missing the usual encore in ‘* Donnae mobile.” Scalchi’s 
noble voice told with great effect in the quartett in the last 
act, and Tagliafico’s Sparafucile was a perfect picture. 
Band and chorus were alike very good, although at times 
the former was a little too loud. 

On Monday night a “ great house’ was attracted bya 
great performance—Dinorah, for the first time. Madlle. Patti 
achieved a great success, her singing of Meyerbeer's 
difficult music being perfection, the frequent diatonic and 
chromatic scales, and the staccato and bravura passages, 
with which this charming music abounds, she executed 
with such consummate ease, as to fairly astonish all her 
hearers. It is in such music that Mdlle. Patti stands 
alone, and no artist can approach her. Maurel’s Hoel was 
also a very good performance. This artist can never fail 
to make an impression, his acting being always graceful, 
manly, and dignified; besides, his singing was perfection. 
Bettini’s Correntino is the best now on the Italian stage. 
The music of the part 1s very difficult, and very unthankful. 
He ably sustained the character, and his perfect musical 
abilities enabled him to master the difficulties of the score, 
especially in his scena and the concerted portions. 
The other characters, with the exception of Scalchi, 
who obtained an encore in the Canzonetta, were 
very indifferent. The band and chorus were good, but 
again too loud at times. Mr. Tyler’s clarionet playing 
deserves especial notice. We hear that the Crown Diamonds 
will shortly be produced, and that ‘ Ernani” is in te 
hearsal. 





The operas given at Drury Lane last week were :—On 
Monday, Gli Ugonotti ; on Tuesday, La Traviata, with 
Mdme. Nilsson as Violetta; on Thursday, Faust, with the 
same popular artiste as Margherita; and on Saturday La 
Favorita, with the new tenor, Signor Aramburo, as Fernando, 
and Mdme. Titiens as Leonora. This week the operas 
have been the Traviata and Semiramide; Marta being 
announced for this evening (Thursday). Mignon is 
preparation. 
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OLYMPIC. 


We have not at present space todo more than announce | 
the production at this theatre, with the most unequivocal | 


success of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ drama, The New Magdalen. | James’ Hall. 


The play has very decided merit, and is most beautifully 
ut upon the stage. Situation follows situation, each 
better than the last, the interest of the piece steadily rising 
as it proceeds. Miss Ada Cavendish, as Mercy Merrick, 
displayed the tact and skill of a finished artiste, Miss Ern- 
stone was a capital Grace Roseberry, and Mr. Archer, as 
the Rev. Julian Gray, performed his part with emphasis 
and good taste. The “prologue” is unpleasant, but the 
drama proper consists of three of the most exciting and 
“telling” acts produced for many years. 





Le Canard a trois becs will shortly be produced at the 
Opera Comique under the title of the Wonderful Duck. 

At the St. James’ La fille de Madame Angot, an opera 
bouffe of some pretension is being played with much 
success. A lengthened notice of this work will be given 
next week, as also of Time's Triumph at the Charing Cross 
and About Town at the Globe. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Lahee, a gentleman well-known as an 
organist and as the composer of some light choral works 
which have attained great popularity with Tonic-Sol-fa 
Choirs, commenced yesterday afternoon a series of Classical 
Chamber Concerts at his residence at South Kensington, 
a district where performances of this class are much 
needed. 

A concert in aid of the funds of the St. Peter’s Orphan 
Home, established by Mrs. Tait, is to be given to-morrow 
afternoon at Lambeth Palace. 

A popular ballad and part song concert is announced at 
the Albert Hall for Saturday evening. 

A further series of recitals was given last week at Paris 
upon the grand organ built by MM. Cavaillé-Coll for the 
Sheffield Music Hall, the performers including MM. Widor, 
Giilmant, and M. Alphonse Mailly, the eminent organist 
from Brussels. 

The concert given at Vienna, on the 4th, by the Society 
of the Friends of Music, formed a Schubert Festival, the 
programme including his Symphony in B minor, and 
humerous orchestral and vocal works. On the 11th there 
ae Beethoven Festival with the glorious Ninth Sym- 
Phony. 

M. Offenbach, as director of the Gaité, at Paris, is, we 
hear, busily engaged in completing his arrangements for 

¢ opening of the theatre, which promises to be a brilliant 
success. 

On Thursday next Mr. Henry Leslie will take his benefit 
at a concert, with a highly attractive programme, at St. 
James’ Hall. 

The last concert of the Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 
Society takes place to-morrow evening. 

The singers engaged for the concert at the opening of 
the Alexandra Palace on Saturday are Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdlle. Carola, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Campanini, 

tella, and Agnesi. Sir Michael Costa will conduct, and 

¢ band and chorus will number 1,000 performers. 

Mr. Walter Macfarren succeeds Mr. John Hullah as 
tonductor of the Students’ Orchestral Concerts and Prac- 
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Dr. Hans von Bilow, at the request of numerous 
musicians who have been delighted with his first recitals, 
has consented to give a last recital this afternoon, at St. 
The programme includes Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata, Bach’s E minor Prelude and Fugue 
transcribed by Liszt, and excerpts from Schubert, Chopin, 
and Joachim Raff. The Doctor will also play at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Monday, and at next Tuesday’s 
Matinée of the Musical Union. A veteran professor writes 
to the Choir, pointing out the strange fact that not a single 
number from Mendelssohn’s works has been included in 
the programmes of the great pianist. 


The music selected for the three days London Musical 
Festival, under Mr. Henry Leslie's direction, includes, on 
the first day, the Messiah ; second, a miscellaneous and 
operatic selection; third, the Stabat Mater and a sacred 
selection—a bill of fare certainly not remarkable for 
novelty. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, well known as the author of 
‘““Music and Morals,” and as the writer of numerous 
articles. on music and cognate subjects in the Contemporary 
Review, Good Words, and other periodicals, preached a 
short but effective sermon at the church of St. John the 
Baptist, Great Marlborough Street, on Thursday evening 
last, on the occasion of the opening of the new organ by 
Messrs. Walker. The preacher claimed for music the 
power of producing sensations co-extensive with the whole 
range of our religious emotions, whether joyful or humi- 
liating, and thus demonstrated its peculiar fitness to help 
us to enter deeply into all the phases of religious life. He 
further alluded to it as the influence which harmonises 
every meeting of worshippers, its strains, as they float over 
the heads of a congregation, helping each member to realise 
the impulses which are being generated by the service or 
the preacher, and to knit them into the religious life. 


The rendering of the Hymn of Praise at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Wednesday in last week, at the annual 
festival of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, was 
marred by two defects of arrangement rather than execu- 
tion. In the first place, the omission of the slow move- 
ment, which would scarcely have added in any appreciable 
degree to the length of the service, was a mistake, even 
since looking at the music as.a mere prelude to divine 
service, the adagio would have formed a far more suitable con- 
clusion to it than the preceding movement, the transition 
from which to the tone of the opening sentences was little 
short of abrupt to anyone who thought upon the matter. But, 
further than this, the elimination of this part of the work 
decidedly spoiled its effect, and was an interference which 
must, we think, be admitted to have arisen from an error 
in judgment. If it was foreseen that the service would be 
too long—and we are not disposed to question the fact that 
it was inordinately lengthy—a simple remedy was at hand in 
the use of a shorter form of evening prayer, and the singing 
of the regular office at an earlier or later hour. In the 
second place, we question the wisdom of separating the 
‘* Sinfonia” from the “ Cantata,” as was done at St. Paul's, 
where the opening movements were played before service 
and the vocal portions of the work were inserted in the 
place of the anthem. Far better would. it have been to 
have given Mr. George Cooper, who so ably presided at the 
organ, the opportunity of playing a voluntary while the 
people were assembling, and then, too, the enjoyment of 
the first movement would not have been interfered with by 
the late entry of the procession. The music as a whole 
was thoroughly well given, the band, led by Mr. Weist 
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Hill, was excellent both in tone and precision, and the 
chorus sang with far more vigour and with a closer atten- 
tion to the delicacies of the score than could have been 
expected remembering the few opportunities for combined 
rehearsal. The new settings of the canticles by Dr. 
Stainer, who officiated on the occasion as conductor, are 
good specimens of the modern ecclesiastical school of 
church music, aiming not merely at contrapuntal effect, 
but at the highest end of the composer—the embodiment 
and intensification of the spirit of the words. In this 
way these settings, rendered still more effective by the 
touches of colour imparted by the orchestral accompani- 
ment, formed one of the most interesting features in the 
service. Asa general lesson from the proceedings, how- 
ever, we should counsel the entire omission of Evening 
Prayer on any future occasion, and the substitution of a few 
collects between the Lobgesang and the sermon. 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


A Garibaldian Love Story, in two volumes, by M. Dalin, is on 
the eve of publication. It will recount some of the adventures of 
the campaign of 1866, in which the Milanese Volunteers fought 
under the banners of the red-shirted Hermit of Caprera. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s charming novels—Mary Barton, Cranford, 
Ruth, Lizzie Leigh, North and South, and the rest of them—are 
coming out almost immediately in monthly volumes, uniform 
with each other. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s brilliant series of fictions—The Chronicles of 
Carlingford, Zaidee, Margaret Maitland, Salem Chapel (perhaps 
the best of them all!), and a swarm of others that we should 
find it difficult to enumerate—would be most acceptable, if also 
brought out in a similar way, in a uniform edition. It is to be 
hoped that before much longer they will thus be collected 
together, and secure a wider and wider circulation. 

Something like a philosophic improvement on that raw-head 
and bloody-bones book, ‘*The Newgate Calendar,” is just now 
forthcoming. This is a work by Luke Pike, entitled ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Crime in England,” a book that will have especial relation 
to civilized life in this country. The first volume, now passing 
through the press, brings the narrative down from the Roman 
Invasion to the reign of Henry VII. 

The total proceeds of the two days’ sale of the drawings by 
David Cox, prove to have been £25,324. 

Mr. Murietta’s choice collection of modern paintings, which 
will be scattered under the hammer of Christie and Manson to- 
morrow afternoon and on Saturday, includes among its treasures 
Henriette Browne’s Alma Dancer, Goodall’s Mater Dolorosa and 
Mater Purissima, Poole’s Ordeal by Water, William Hunt's 
Reading by Candlelight, and a grand Linnell, being A Coast 
Scene at Sunset. 

Mrs. Elliott's Old Court Life in France is in its second edition. 

Henry Vizetelly will shortly produce a crown octavo volume 
on “ Berlin under the German Empire.” It will be the result of 
personal observation, and will describe minutely, among other 
things in regard to that great capital, its institutions, manners, 
monuments, and amusements. 

A Romance of the West Riding is preparing for those in- 
terested in Yorkshire. Its title will be “Hillesden of the 
Moors.” 

Augustus Hare’s “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” has already 
run into its eighth edition. 

A work on ‘* The Troubadours, their Loves and their Lyrics,” 
will shortly appear, from the hand of John Rutherford. 

Through an oversight at the Brazilian Legation poor Dr. 
Bence Jones was unaware of the fact that the Order of the Rose 
had been bestowed upon him by the Emperor of Brazil. 
Although the intimation of its award was dated here in London 





more than three weeks before his death, it was not transmitted 
until four days after his life had closed. 

The author of Ginx’ Baby is coming out in a new capacity, 
as the Editor of a new periodical, to be called * The Imperial.” 





Mr. Edward Jenkins’ “ Little Hodge” bids fair to rival that 
Infant Phenomenon in popularity, and certainly to surpass Lord 
Bantam. 

Justus Liebig’s Life will, doubtless, be written, as it deserves 
to be written, elaborately and in detail, a little later on. Mean. 
while four professors of Munich—Pettenkofer, Vogel, Bischof, 
and Erlemeier—-are going conjointly to collate his career (very 
briefly summarised), and together with that, his direct and 
practical development of the science of chemistry, physiology, 
and agriculture. : 

A distinguished reviewer for both the leading quarterlies, the 
blue-and-buff and the stone-coloured, who has long written 
effectively on both without having cause for blushing to find it 
fame (so carefully has the anonymous in his regard been pre- 
served) has just succeeded Sir William Hamilton as Her Majesty's 
Consul at Boulogne-sur-Mer. It is to be hoped that the articles 
referred to may now be collected together and published 
ere | as essays (reprinted from the’ Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh) by William Stigand. Prior to his appointment to the 
Consulship at Boulogne, one of the last engagements Mr. Stigand 
had been filling very effectively, was that devolving upon him as 
the London correspondent (in French) of the Independence Belge. 

A particularly interesting portrait group is just coming out, if, 
indeed, it has not already made its appearance. The subjects of 
it are the Blind Member of Parliament, Professor Henry Faw- 
cett, M.P., for Brighton, and his wife. The work of art is a 
clever photographic copy of the original painting by Ford Madox 
Brown, the picture itself being the property of Sir Charles Dilke, 
the Republican Baronet. 

Several new books of travel of more than usual interest are 
just coming out—notably among them being ‘A Month at Gas- 
tein in the Tyrol,” and “A Winter in Morocco.” 

Another volume of dramas translated into English verse from 
the Spanish of Calderon, has just been added to the two already 
published, from the hand of the Irish poet Denis Florence Mc 
Carthy. The plays now selected are “The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick,” “Life is a Dream,” and “The Wonder-Working 
Magician.” 


A new star, in an old familiar constellation, has just been dis-' 


covered. The constellation is that of Canis Minor, and the 
hitherto unsuspected luminary lies dimly discernible at last, 
hard-by the bright star of Procyon. The discoverer is Otto 
Struve, of Pulkowa—the theorist who directed his attention to 
that part of the heavens being Dr. Anwers, who had put forward 
a hypethesis (evidently correct) with a view to account for cer- 
tain otherwise inexplicable perturbations which had been noticed 
in the motions of Procyon. - 

Forster’s “ Life of Dickens” has its first volume now in its 
fifteenth thousand, and in a few days will have its second in its 
thirteenth. The only wonder is how the two are not yet upon 
a level, that is how the 2,000 purchasers of the first volume are 
content to leave the second alone, and the edition therefore 
marred upon their book-shelves. Altogether it is the most rapid 
success ever achieved within a similar interval by any biography. 

Garibaldi is about to publish at last his account of the cam- 
paign of 1860. The translation of the book will appear simul- 
taneously on both sides of the Atlantic, at New York and at 
London. ’ : 

We are grieved to hear that Mr. Thornton Hunt is seriously ill. 

At old Corfe Castle, a few days back, fifty tons of masonry 
suddenly came down by the run—lamentably pulverising into 
rubbish a considerable portion of one of the most picturesque 
ruins in this country. 

On Saturday next the curtain will ring up at last on Muswell 
Hill for the inauguration of Alexandra Palace. Sir Michael 
Costa’s baton will guide the grand concert. Twelve thousand 
pounds will be distributed in prizes among the competitors at 
the great international flower show. Last and not the least 1m 
portant consideration for intending visitors Bertram and Roberts 
are the contractors for refreshments. . 

The author of “ Friends in Council” has in the press a 2¢W 
edition of Oulita, a Tragedy. ty 

Eugene Delacroix perhaps never produced a more thorough!y 
characteristic picture than the one now on view at the Freact 
Gallery, in New Bond Street (No. 168), namely, his “ Death © 
Sardanapalus.” 
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